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New Hope Auto Show + Sellersville Pottery Fair e Polish Festival 


NEWTOWN ROAD 


` RICHBORO, PA 


18954 


i Inn 
974 the Neshaminy Motor 
mn ors in Lower Bucks 


on Rt. # 1 and Old 
ship. 


Augu a, 

opens it’s doc 
County at City Line, 
Lincoln Hwy. in Bensalem Town 


66 BEAUTIFUL ROOMS - fully furnished with your convenience in mind. 
KITCHENETTES - for extended visits. 
WATER BED ROOMS - a totally new experience including water 


beds, stereos, color TV, mirrored walls. This is one of the 
rooms everyone should sleep in at least once. 


AIR CONDITIONED- fully carpeted, color TV’s, FM stereos. 


EXCLUSIVE MEN’S HEALTH CLUB 


e only 200 members € indoor pool 
© steam room and sauna € sun room 
® complete gym € whirlpool 


ME E P. m - 
ITT ha hdd 


naa TY 


(call for more information pertaining to membership. Phone 638-8100 


DIRECTIONS: 


From Bucks County: take Roosevelt 
Blvd. (Route #1) South to Old 
Lincoln Hwy. (City Line) at traffic 
light turn left. Neshaminy Motor 
Inn located on left. 


From Phila.: take Roosevelt Blvd. 
(Route #1) North to Old Lincoln 
Hwy. (City Line) at first traffic 
light turn right. Neshaminy Motor 
Inn located on right. 
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Bucks County Conservancy presents plan to Commissioners. 


THE CONTINUING STORY OF 
BOLTON MANSION! 


The Bolton Mansion (see page 3, Panorama, May 1974) 
may still be rescued from the fate of so many landmarks of 
our nation’s history. The home of Phineas Pemberton, begun 
in 1687, is a symbol of the county’s past and second in 
importance only to Pennsbury Manor, the American home of 
William Penn himself. The latter, through centuries of 
neglect, crumbled to a heap of rubble; then had to be 
reconstructed from the ground up at enormous expense. 

Until early last month, it seemed the same fate must 
surely overtake the Bolton Mansion. In somewhat dilatory 
fashion, the wish to save and restore Bolton had been under 
discussion for some years but no specific, practical program 
of action had resulted. 

Meantime the two buildings were repeatedly vandalized. 
Neighbors complained that the decaying buildings were a real 
and present danger to their children who played inside them. 
And so, in April, the Commissioners reluctantly decided the 
buildings must be torn down, and advertised for contractors’ 
bids to do so. 

This news, as broadcast by Panorama, got action at last! 
Numbers of concerned, active citizens contacted the 
township manager to inquire if there were not something 
they could do. The Commissioners were, as always, wholly 
sympathetic. 

Wednesday, July 3, an ad hoc committee of the Bucks 
County Conservancy, met with the Commissioners. Samuel 
M. Snipes, attorney, who with his brother had been most 
active in the restoration of Historic Feasterville, made this 
practical suggestion: why not place an eight-foot cyclone 
fence around the buildings, repair the two damaged roofs and 
possibly further secure the doors and window openings? 
Then, when the buildings are no longer a danger to children 
and are secure against vandals, we can sit down and work out 
a mature plan for restoration. Members of the committee 
then got on the telephone and obtained pledges sufficient to 
pay for the fence. They intend to raise enough for the other 
temporary measures. As this issue goes to press, it is too early 
to predict the final outcome. 

The low-bid contractor for the demolition has agreed to 
continue his bid in effect for another 30 days. The 
Commissioners seem inclined to sell the property to the 
Conservancy ‘at a reasonable price. The Bucks County 
Conservancy is considering mounting a county-wide drive to 
raise funds to restore Bolton. If this drive is successful, 
matching state funds will be available. 

Bucks County has yet to come up with a concrete plan to 
celebrate the Bicentennial. What better contribution could it 
make than to SAVE THE BOLTON MANSION! s 


PANORAMA, The Magazine of Bucks County, is published monthly at 50 East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa., 18901, by Panorama Publications, Inc. 
All rights reserved. No material or portion thereof may be reproduced without prior permission from the publisher. Subscription rates: One year, 
$5.00; two years, $9.00; three years $13.00. Telephone 215-345-0720. Controlled circulation postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Advertising rates on 
request. 


BLACK ANCHOR RESTAURANT AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Due to open by September Phone (215) 638-8100 
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HANDS & POTTER Y 
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Penn Foundation 

is the location for 

a unique upcoming event 

in pottery on Saturday, 

Sept. 21, 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Nine potters will display 
and sell pottery 

plus demonstrate how 

it is made. 


Potters are: 
Mike Callaghan — Kintnersville 
Bill Clarke — Allentown 
Mary Drake — Carversville 
Raymond Gallucci — Allentown 
Art Isaak — Sellersville 
Nancy Muschek — Perkasie 


As the nation approaches its bicentennial 
year, interest is rising in the events and 
happenings of the American Revolution. 
Now you are able to read about these 
historic times in the pages of a unique 
tabloid newspaper, aptly titled “American 
Revolution.” The paper, lavishly illustrated 


` with famous scenes from early American 


artists such as Paul Revere, Benjamin West, 
Copley, and others, is planned for 12 issues. 

The first issue deals with the years 1769 
through 1771 and describes the Boston 
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READ ALL ABOUT IT 


Massacre in detail. Issue 2 gives the reasons 
for the Boston Tea Party and other events in 
1772-73. The third issue focuses on the 
meeting of the First Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia. 


The newspaper is written in clear, 
modern language which makes the historic 
events come alive in a relevant manner for 
today's reader. Another interesting feature 
is that events are reported from both sides 
of the Atlantic; after all, there was a British 


point of view of the late unpleasantness! 

The American Revolution has always 
been exciting history, and now it is good 
reading. Copies of the newspaper can be 
obtained in Bucks County at the New 
Library Bookshop in Newtown, Canterbury 
Tales Bookshop in Peddler's Village, the 
Mercer Museum Gift Shop in Doylestown 
and Concepts in Print in Old Country 
Shopping Village in Warminster. 

The paper is owned and published by 


Lorraine Oerth — Perkiomenville 
Karl Schantz — Forest Grove 
Linda Sharpless — Newtown 


The pottery outing will be the feature attraction at the Fourth Annual Fall Festival at Penn 
Foundation. Penn Foundation is a community mental health center located across the street 


from Grandview Hospital and near the Perkasie Exit on Highway 309 between Souderton and 
Quakertown. 


In addition to the pottery demonstrations and sales there will be cheese and pizza, hot dogs and 
sauerkraut, and homemade cakes and pies served by the Women's Auxiliary.Strolling guitarists 


will provide music, and there will be entertainment for children. Members of the staff will be 
available to lead tours of the building. 


Mark your calendar now — September 21 


Saturday — 11:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


Penn Foundation — Lawn Avenue, Sellersville Arthur Isaak 
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CHRISTMAS IN AUGUST 
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When the weather is 95” and the humidity is 100%, your mind is on a cool mint-julep and a 
dip in the pool. Right? 

Not so when you're a member of the Women's Auxiliary of the Valley Day School. Your 
thoughts are on Christmas and the four, beautiful holiday cards the auxiliary is offering for sale 
this year. This project raises a good deal of money for the new building fund of the school. 

Valley Day School is a private, non-profit school, established in 1958 and located on 
Edgewood Rd. in Yardley, Pa. for children with learning disabilities. 

The contributing area artists who have donated their original designs to be reproduced as 
holiday cards and notes are: Dorothy Young of Doylestown who has created “Silent Night”; 
Dorothy has also done “Not a Creature was Stirring”; “Candle Holders” has been donated by _ 
Mrs. Katherine Steele Renninger of Newtown, Pa.; Mr. Walter Culbreth of Trenton, N.J. has 
done a wood-cutting, reproduced as “Snowflakes”; and the note paper this year is entitled 
“Wrens” and is the entrant of Harriett Brainard of Solebury. 

Mrs. Henry Miller of Yardley, Pa., Project Chairman for this year’s card and note endeavor 
announced that the cards are now priced and packaged and ready for your orders. The cards are 
$4.50 for 25, $2.25 for 10 cards and the notes are $2.25 for ten notes. Just think how much 
ahead of the Christmas rush you'll be! If you're interested, please contact Mrs. Miller at 
493-4679. Jean L. Seiler œ 
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Colonial Press in Warminster. 


\ 
BUCKS CAN BE PROUD! 


N >K 

Bucks County’s big, brand-new state park is 5,400 acres, 
adjoining the 3,000 acres of state game lands around 
Haycock Mountain — more than 8,000 acres of woodland 
and stram valley. The lake itself (as yet it has no name) is 
eight miles long, 26°miles of shore line; 1,450 acres of clear, 
blue water. It is the biggest south of Lake Wallenpaupack and 
east of the Susquehana. The park itself is the biggest within 
hundreds of miles. 


By next year or the year after, it will have swimming, 
trails for hiking, bicycle and horseback riding. And wonderful 
fishing, for the take has been seeded with thousands of 
fingerlings! It will have 500 campsites. The lake is fed by 
Tohickon Creek, which flows into the Delaware at Point 
Pleasant, and tributaries such as Haycock Run. | 


Years ago, Tohickon Creek was one of the finest trout 
streams in the East. By 1958 it had almost no fish. Stretches 
of it were bone dry. It was a tragic year, for the cataclysmic 
floods of 1955 had been followed by the worst drought in 
years. The whole Tohickon Valley was dying. Mature corn 
stood barely three feet tall and many fields were not worth 
the cost of harvesting. Cattle were rushed off to auction 
because there was not enough grass to keep them alive. It was 
starting to look like a real dust bowl! 


A vast and growing tragedy. But because of the vision and 
the untiring effort of a few individuals it was turned around. 
Bucks County had the most advanced county park program 
in the whole country. Its philosophy was simple: grab all the 
open land you can before someone else grabs it and ruins it. 
As to the Tohickon Valley, the county had already acquired 
a part of it near Weisel. The lower end was protected by 
Stover State Park. But the county could not hope to find 
enough money to save the vast wasteland in between. 


Well then, what about enlisting the vast resources of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania? It occurred to our county 


-... ^ park planners that, if we could persuade the governments of 


adjacent counties that an extensive breathing space was 
needed in that general area, we might get the Commonwealth 
to foot the bill. 


And so one day we set forth in a huge, chartered bus that 
we packed to the doors. There were Commissioners and 
official planners from Bucks, Northampton, and Lehigh 
Counties. There was Dick Dillworth, the charming mayor of 
Philadelphia, and Bill Willcox — now a high state official — 
who was then head of the Greater Philadelphia Movement. ` 
Above all there was Dr. Maurice Goddard who has been ““Mr. 
Conservation” in more successive state administrations than 
anyone can remember, and of course, he was the man we all 
hoped to persuade. 


All the long day we backed and filed over narrow, 
twisting country roads, creeping around hairpin turns, getting 
lost, choking with dust, but happy and enthusiastic. We were 
searching for the best-possible site for a hoped for future 
state park. And, at a point where the dry creek bed crossed a 
crooked road called Foellner Lane (only it wasn’t marked 
then!) a number of us noticed it ran through a steep, high 
defile and said: wouldn’t it be easy to build a high dam 
there?” 


Well, it wasn’t that easy. None of it was easy. But it was 
done. And consequently the lake is there and the park is 
there, and that vast area of Bucks County has begun a new 
life. Give the trees which were ruthlessly timbered off 50 
years ago, 40 or 50 years more to grow; the area will be as 
beautiful as it was 100 years ago; and the new lake will 
protect the valley against disastrous drought. It is something 
of which we can be mighty proud. And if you want to see for 
yourself there is easy access to the lake if you follow Ridge 
Road (Route 563) west from Route 412 just above the 
Harrow, where Royte 611 swerves east toward Ferndale. 
Preserving the county’s ecological health and natural beauty 
has been an uphill fight for many years. There are still battles 


to be won. » Alfred H. Sinks 
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NOBODY 
BUT FRIENDLY 


OL HOLBERTS 
GIVES You 
A USED CAR 


u'll be protected 
bu HOLBERT'S 
RRA NTY, .. cts 


13 months. Full 
details at HOLBERTS! 


OVER 100 USED CARS 
FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 
ONLY THE BEST... 
VOLKSWAGENS, 
IMPORTS, DOMESTICS. 


HOLBERT'S has a full 
line of brand-new 
WAGENS . .. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


OPEN: MON. Thru FRI. 
3:300.m+to 9 p.m. 
SAT. 8:308.mt04,30 


U.S.611 SOUTH OF DOYLESTOWN,(215) DI 3-1600 


“Between 
“Friends 


THIS MONTH WE FEATURE THE BEST OF BUCKS 
COUNTY’S “FARMHOUSE-STYLE”; from farmhouse cook- 
ing to visiting one of the loveliest restored farmhouses in the 
area and should appreciate this rural atmosphere while we have 
it — the rolling hills, the newly harvested fields of hay, wheat, 
oats and corn, the country fairs, the good clean air, and the 


‘animals — newborn foals and calves grazing with their mothers 


in the pastures — all relaxing sights to see away from the hustle 
and bustle of the city. 


DID YOU KNOW that more and more “city-people” are 
taking “farm vacations?” It’s true! There are 22 farms in the 
state of Pennsylvania offering a get-away-from-it-all vacation 
package where the family gets all their meals, fun, horse-back 
riding, swimming and so on thrown in with a quick education 
on the lives of the modern-day farmer. The Department of 
Agriculture in Harrisburg offers a list of the farms participating 
in the program. 


IN THE NEW PINE RUN COMMUNITY (for people of 
retirement age) located outside of Doylestown, three historic 
18th-century farmhouses are being restored. The first of the 
houses to be restored, was built in the early 1700's. Sand- 
blasting of the stucco surface revealed a good native stone 
facade, and they are cleaning the original hardware and 
panelling plus. they’ve found a Mercer tile fireplace with an 
unusual pattern. This farmhouse will be used to house offices 
and conference space as part of the retirement community 
which is scheduled to open in 1976. 


Another interesting thing going on in the development of 
this community is the fact that full-grown trees have been 
transplanted from one spot to the other prior to start of 
construction. We think this is a marvelous idea — the natural 
beauty of the countryside is retained, the new residents have 
the advantages of mature shade trees and evergreens and the 
trees will also provide privacy from the road. This is the kind 
of creative thinking needed to make Bucks County grow the 
way it should — keeping our country atmosphere intact. 


IN THE SAME VEIN — WE WOULD LIKE TO CON- 
GRATULATE THE GETTY OIL COMPANY for their new 
gasoline station in Buckingham Township. They took the time 
to work with a local group and came up with a gas station 
design that EVERYBODY likes. 


IN NEWTOWN, a large farm once captured on canvas by 
Edward Hicks, has been sold for development. But the 


. developer — Hoffman Rosner Corporation, is working with the 
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Newtown Historical Society and is endeavoring to preserve the 
land as it was found. They are keeping as many of the old trees 
as possible and maintaining 85 acres along the Neshaminy 
Creek for the recreational use of the homeowners. The old 
farm buildings are being restored instead of torn down and the 
Manor House will ‘be dedicated to a quiet environment with 
reading rooms, meeting rooms and furnished with antiques for 
the development’s homeowner’s association. 
x ke 


IT’S THAT TIME AGAIN — TIME FOR THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH ANNUAL NEW HOPE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. The 
show, put on by the New Hope-Solebury Community Associa- 
tion, has grown from a sports car show to one of the biggest 
shows of finely restored automobiles in the country. And the 
size of the show has grown so much, that the location has been 
moved this year to the grounds of the Solebury School — 150 
acres of campus that is easily accessable from Route 202 and 
Route 263. 


The 1974 show will also feature a Country Fair plus the 
famed New Hope Automotive Flea Market, where restoration 
buffs can find rare parts to complete their cars. All the pro- 
ceeds of the show are used to underwrite vast educational and 
recreational programs of the New Hope-Solebury Community 
Association. 


The dates of the show this year are the 10th and 11th of 
August. Judging on Saturday, August 10th will take place in 
the Vintage and Production Antique, Auburn-Cord- 
Duesenberg, Bugatti, Kaiser Frazer, Lincoln Continental, MGT 
Register, Sports Car, Thunderbird, and Buick Divisions. 


On Sunday the 11th, Commercial Antiques, Classics, Cus- 
tom and High Performance Cars, Ferraris, Jaguars, Vintage to 
Production Fords, Studebakers, Packards, Plymouths, Rolls 
Royces, Vintage Chevrolets, Antique Motorcycles and Mile- 
stone Automobiles will be judged, culminating in a Parade of 
Champions and the awarding of the Governor’s Cup to the 
Best of Show. 


* k ok 


THERE’S A NEW “TENT” AT THE OLD MUSIC CIRCUS 
in Lambertville, New Jersey and it opened its 1974 season on 
the 9th of July. The Hunterdon County Theater Company will 
stage nine different productions up until October 15th. 
Among these shows will be a pre-Broadway tryout, a new 
family musical comedy and an adaptation of the Picture of 
Dorian Grey entitled “Dorian.” For ticket information contact 
Theatre in the Dome at 609-397-1500. 


* * * 


WANT TO KNOW HOW TO PRESERVE CAST IRON 
AND TINWARE? Mitchell’s Mart outside of Lahaska has a 
product called Satin Glow that they market under their own 
label (— so you can’t find it anywhere else). If used according 
to directions, Satin Glow will make that rusty antique tin 
mold or iron pot look as good as new and stay that way. We 
bought it to use on an old Franklin-type stove. It really works! 


Mon. - Sat. 10-6 
Fri "til 9° 
216 - 346- 


PEN and INK SKETCHES of 
century old BUCKS COUNTY 
COVERED BRIDGES 


(Set of four 8x10) and 
STOVER MYERS MILL (9x12) 
complete with instructions 
for DECOUPAGE and SUGGESTIONS 
for FRAMING + $2.49 
Pa. residents add 15¢ tax. 


send to: 

“Louise “Marie Galleries, Inc. 
Lock Box 73 — Bedminster, Pa. 18910 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Silver 


—laluware 


Crystal and 
Hina China 


j , ollaWware 
F.X. Dougherty“ e 


81 S. Main (across from the Post Office) Doylestown, Pa. 


345-7541 


Bucks County is an unique community. Bucks County 
Panorama aims to reflect and hopefully to lead that 
community. If you have something to say which relates to the 
county’s past, present or future, please send it to us. We’ll 
welcome it. 


MITCHELL’S MART 
in 
THE GUILD 
is 
MOVING 
to 


and 


Our shop will be closed on September 1st. 


AMERICANA e TOOLS e PRIMITIVES e EARLY LIGHTING 
Phone 862-2629 HOURS: 10-5 DAILY Home 348-8976 
RT. 202 & AQUETONG ROAD LAHASKA, PA. 


LOWING MANOR 


A UNIQUE RETIREMENT FACILITY 


“Lowing Manor provides for its guests a comfortable 
and gracious setting for living. It provides all the 
necessities for daily life by an efficient and professional 
staff who cares about the needs of its residents. ” 


Send for our brochure 
208 FAIRVIEW AVENUE 


LANGHORNE MANOR, PA. 19047 
(215) 757-8188 


Expect the Unexp 
| SB 


Our “1811” 
Country House 


is brimful of tempting 


Antiques — Reproductions 
Fine Fabrics — Fashions 
Decorative Crafts 
Toy Creations 
348-9885 


Tues. — Sat. 10 to 5 326 West Butler Pike (Rt. 202) New Britain 


Hopkinton e New Hampshire 
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Gracker-barrel 


Gollecto 


| crack’er-barerel, a. [from the } 
| large barrel of soda crackers | 
Ñ- | formerly found in general 
JA» stores.]- designating, like, or 
x bi | characteristic of the informal 
| discussions on all subjects by 
| persons gathered at a country ¿fé N ; 
| store; as, a cracker-barrel y es N 
philosopher. [Colloq.] RO n 
Webster’s Dictionary mi y 


by Mop Bertele 


Fortunate is the antique lover who lives in Bucks County 
for not only is there a plethora of antique shops but also a 
regular parade of antique shows. I recently visited one such 
event, namely the Buckingham Antiques Show — oldest in the 
county celebrating its 50th opening, which is held twice a year 
at the Tyro Grange Hall on rgutes 413 & 202 in Buckingham. 
Run by Joan Agocs and Anne Delgado, owners of the Corner 
Antique Shop in New Hope, this show has a large following of 
dedicated antique buffs. 


For those of you who have never attended an antique show, 
you are in for a treat when you do finally go. The wide range 
of items on display gives you a mini view of what is generally 
available and at what cost. Among other things I saw a large 
display of cut glass, gas lamps, jewelry, primitives, pewter, 
lighting fixtures, dolls, china, and maps. The dealers set up 
booths and are there not just for selling their wares but also to 
answer any questions you might have concerning their 
particular specialty. I was surprised to find dealers from as far 
away as Maine, Connecticut, Virginia, Maryland, and New 
Jersey along with Bucks County’s finest. And they bring with 
them their best and most interesting pieces. 


To give you an idea of items and prices I listed a few of the 
pieces which caught my eye. Lack of space limits my list for 
everyone of the 27 exhibitors had something unusual to offer. 


Pauline Williams of Drexel Hill, Pa. had a Pennsylvania 
Spice Box made of pine with eight small drawers and one large 
drawer, wooden knobs and with original red paint circa 1840 
‘for $185.00. 
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Merndale Antiques from The Guild in Lahaska had an 
unusual “Uncle Sam” mail box holder, beard, top hat, and all 


for $450.00 


The Worcester House of New Church, Virginia displayed a 
gorgeous Pennsylvania walnut dough tray pin top table circa 
1840 with all original pieces for $455.00. 


Holicroft House of Holicong, Pa., exhibited maps from the 
1876 and 1891 Clarks Centennial Atlas ranging in price from 
$15.00 — $25.00. 

Edith T. Miller, Ambler, Pa. displayed an extensive collec- 
tion of Flow Blue China. 


Mary Lawrence of Somerville, N.J. had a pine country table 
circa 1830 with hand turned legs for $155.00. 


The next Buckingham Antiques Show will be held Decem- 
ber 5, 6, 7, 1974. Don’t miss it! a 


U.S. RT. 202 


Between New Hope & 


th 


balanced 4” Knives 
Ta py r= wi = 
colored handles 
and sturdy steel 
blades. 


STEER-HANDLED BARBECUE 
SET Stainless steel barbecue 
tools with easy-grip, steer- 
shaped aluminum handles. 
Tails looped for hanging. 18” 
spatula, spoon, skewer and fork. 
$8.50 


KITCHEN SHEARS 
_It’s a scissors, cap 
lifter, bottle opener, 
screwdriver, nut 
cracker, hammer, 
bone breaker and 
knife vin a 
serrated cutting 
blade. Stainless. $0.50 


NOUR CHINESE CHEF’S KNIFE 
cuts food exactly the way it 
should be for Chinese and all 
other cooking. Super-sharp car- 
bon steel blade. Beechwood 
handle. Brass bolster. $8.00 


672-6240 


LYNNE-ABBEY, INC. 


1475 WEST STREET ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 


OLD COUNTRY SHOPPING VILLAGE 


NEW HOPE,PA. 


COLORFUL 
THROWING 


KNIVES 
n 
leather case are 


smoothest, closest 


Peddlers Village 


side the riveted 
ree perfectly 
th brightly 


$5.00 


ANGLE RAZOR 
Angled to follow 
the contours of 
your face for the 


shave ever. Any 
standard 
double-edge 
blade. Nickel- 
plated brass. Y 
Velvet-lined 
metal case, 


$12.75 BANDAGE 
SCISSORS 

Our chrome-plated 
bandage scissors is 
specially designed 
to cut gauze 
bandages quickly 
and easily. 


$6.75 


CARVING SET 


3-Pc. set. 

9” Carver. 
Sharpening steel. 
Carving fork. 
Stainless steel 

i blades. Hollow 
stainless handles. 


American Express 
Bank Americard 
Master Charge 
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600D NEWS! 


Immediate Delivery on All Models 


hompson 
oyota 


263 North Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-6212 Di 3-1515 


HOURS: MONDAY THRU THURSDAY 9 to 9 
FRIDAY 9 to 7 — SATURDAY 9 to 4 


PEACHES 


Styers own 
ice cream 


e HAND DIPPED CONES 
e LOCAL FRESH VEGETABLES 
e SWEET CORN 


STYER 
ORCHARDS 


OUR 64TH YEAR SEVEN DAYS 9 to 6, 


Fridays 9 to 8 


WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE 757 - 7646 


Highest Legal Interest 
Paid On 


INSURED SAVINGS 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION Four Convenient Locations: 


Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


3574700 295-4121 
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THE ART OF PRUNING 
by Steve Cooper 


It has always seemed strange to me, that there’s a peculiar 
fascination for pruning shears by the people that don’t know 
how to use them. They also seem to have the impression that 
it does plants a world of good to eliminate 90% of their 
growth! The reasoning behind this may be — if mowing is good 
for the lawn, pruning just as severely is good for the shrubs 
around the house. Now, if a plant really requires constant 
pruning just to keep it from enveloping your house, isn't it 
time to evaluate its use and one’s own prejudices and perhaps 
replace it? 


Pruning is an art that has been developed to create a 
satisfactory plant structure that appeals to the plant as well as 
the eye. There are several examples of pruning that forces the 
plant to grow in a manner that it doesn't normally do. Perhaps 
the most vivid example of this is the training that is done in 
Bonsai — the cascading style in particular. Another more 
common example is the work done by the electric line 
clearance teams. Anyone who has seen a large, full maple 
topped to within an inch of its life knows what I mean. 


As with all things there's a time and a place for everything. 
Pruning is no different. Whereas the lawn must be cut at a 
certain time, or the neighbors begin to complain — many 
plants that are pruned do not really require the timetable of 
pruning that they’re given. 


As I stressed in a previous issue, a knowledge of the plant 
you are working with helps. For example, if you see that the 
forsythia by your back door is beginning to climb in the 
windows — it should be pruned. When do you do it? In the 
spring before it has bloomed? In the winter when it is easier to 
see the branches that need to be pruned? Or in the summer 
when there really is nothing else to do? Out of the choices 
above, you might think that the winter or very early spring 
before growth starts would be the correct time. Wrong! If 
pruning was done at this time all of the flower buds would be 
removed. This is due to the fact that forsythia forms its flower 
buds on previous year’s wood — prune right after it finishes 
blooming. 


Along with a knowledge of the plant material that you're. 
working with, should be a basic knowledge of how to prune. 
This sounds rather trite, but it’s a statement that isn’t without 
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reason. Many homeowners feel that merely getting branches 
out of the way is sufficient pruning, even if the growth of the 
plant is altered in such a way that makes it unappealing. 


In each terminal bud (the end of each branch) an auxin is 
produced. This chemical is produced in much the same way 
that our glands produce their secretions and send them 
throughout our bodies. So it is with the auxin, it is present in 
all green parts of the plant. When the terminal bud is removed, 
the supply and concentration of the auxin is reduced. This 
particular chemical inhibits or greatly reduces the rate of 
lateral bud production and elongation. Thus removal of the 
source of supply, the terminal bud, allows the lateral buds to 
grow. In simple terms the plant bushes out. 


A very interesting result of overall terminal pruning is that 
a leader or new terminal bud will always form. A good 
example of this is the white pine. If the top leader is damaged 
or cut away, a smaller lateral or sometimes several laterals will 
grow straight up to take its place. Sometimes this growth will 
be so vigorous that the new leader will dwarf the rest of the 
plant. 


When pines are to be kept tight and compact, a form of 
pruning called candling is used. This is done in the spring when 
the new growth has started. Each new branch will have on its 
end a cluster of needles that will unfold after the spring push 
of growth. These look something like candles — hence the 
name. If these candles are cut in half just before they open, 
growth will be cut in half and all of the lateral buds will have a 
chance to develop making the tree thick and wide without 
taking away from its conical shape. 


Pines are good examples of many evergreens that won’t 
produce growth if they are pruned beyond the green line. This 
is the line in the interior of the plant where the leaves start off 
of the heavier branches. In addition to pines, hemlocks, 
thododendrons and spruces will not “break” if pruned too far 
back past this green line. 


Tools used in pruning should be as sharp as possible — for 
the same reason that a surgeons tools are kept sharp — a clean 
cut will heal faster than one that is rough with torn edges. 
Again as with humans, a wound that heals fast will protect the 
organism from disease. 


A covering of asphalt base tree paint will act as a bandage 
until the tissue can harden to prevent disease from entering-the 
plant. One further prevention of disease is an application of 
clear shellac to the wound before it’s painted. This will act as 
an antiseptic to kill some of the organisms that may have been 
spread by the air or your pruning tools. Generally it’s not 
necessary to treat a wound that is under an inch in diameter. 
These will heal quickly themselves and will not need much 
protection. 


Many times pruning can be avoided if growth is checked by 
the removal of buds that seem to be growing in a direction or 
area where growth shouldn’t occur. Simple pinching can 
prevent a lot of trouble in later years even with the mightiest 
oak with its branches in the gutter. . 


Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania 18950 


Open Every Day of the Year 


COUNTRY LIVING 
IN DOYLESTOWN 


Make Doylestown 
your hometown. 


i 4 ruts and 


We offer you 2 or 3 bedroom 
homes, attached garages, club- 
house, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, schools across the street, 
favorable mortgage rates, with 
prices from $35,775. 


Sample homes open just four 
blocks north of Route 202 on 
West Street in charming 
Doylestown. 


| Acres 
f Rt.202, Buckingham 
Mo 
s 
Bountiful Acres $ 
R fr nothing- g 
z Lf 


IG G Robert Potts 
MA Exclusive Broker 
P 348.9888 or 348-3536 


Westwyk 


Condominium Homes 


NOW OPEN 


LEW 
pọ P 00» 
STupiOS 


i PHOTOGRAPHY 
e WEDDINGS 
° lg a Tiny Tot Day — Thurs. & Fri. 
. pr No Appointment Needed 
e GLAMOUR Open 10 a.m. Mon. — Fri. 
+ ANIMALS Eves. & Weekends by 


Appointment only 
76 S. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN 
(215) 345-7314 


PASSPORTS (24 hour service) 


25 years experience 


We Have the Rare Ones! 


Ticas House & Garden Rare Plants 


215-297-5296 
(9 Miles North of New Hope) 

J. Ference 
Proprietor 
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Waverly 7-0500 215-348-2500 


400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


travel 
center CAN A 


sigh: 
2 es 


RAVEL A 


We'd like you 
to jot down IP) 


this number \ 44 H 
( 348-2670 ) Y [z 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find out anything at all about oil ieat. 


BRINKERS FUELS 


West St., Doylestown 
| ARCO | 348 - 2670 


Your comfort is complete with A tlantic-Richfield Heating oil 


TUT NEW LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


33 South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Also Friday evenings 


7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


tor Special Orders Call 


968-2131 


“PANORAMAS 
“Bookcase 


THE SECRET LIFE OF PLANTS, by Peter Tompkins and 
Christopher Bird, Harper & Row Publishers, New York, 
Evanston, San Francisco, London, 1973, 402 pp. $8.95. 


It would have been wonderful if Panorama could have 
submitted this book to a whole series of reviewers: for 
example a botanist, a biochemist, a plant physiologist, an 
evangelist, a general philosopher, a physicist specializing in 
electronics, a theosophist and a guru. This reader is certain 
such an experiment would have resulted in reviews sounding as 
though the authors had read nine totally different books! 

Is it fair of the authors and the publisher to have tossed 
such a copious can of worms into the lap of an intelligent, 
general reader who lacks expertise in a dozen or so specialized 
fields of science and philosophy? All we can advise is read it 
and find out, if you are not afraid of going mad. 

We can promise one positive benefit. You will learn much 
you never knew or suspected about the private (though no 
longer “secret””) lives of thousands of species and varieties of 
vegetation you may rub elbows with every day of your life. 

Do that and you may discover a totally new image of 
yourself as a living part of a living ecology which these plants 
coinhabit. And this could be as mind-shaking as the sudden 
discovery of God or of Einstein's limited theory of relativity. 
Please approach this adventure with utmost caution! 

The authors review centuries of research and of 
philosophical speculation which they can, however tenuously, 
relate to the vegetable kingdom. They include research as late 
as 1973 but do not neglect such familiar household names as 
Goethe, Mendel, Linnaeus and even Aristotle! Extrapolating 
from this immense mass of discovery and speculation, they 
sometimes get pretty close to science fiction. Perhaps they 
should not be blamed since science fiction has often proved a 
true prophet of solid scientific discovery. Surely there is in the 
world of science a place for that kind of imagination and 
intuitive perception which dares defy traditional caveats. 

The book takes in just about everything which can — by the 
wildest stretch of such imagination — be connected with its 
central theme: so-called natural foods, biodynamic 
composting, prevention of cancer, arthritis, heart disease, and 
the,cure of syphillis without chemicals derived from mercury; 
not to mention the concepts of “universal soul or life force” 
which are components of many Oriental philosophies. It is 
such a gold mine of information on so many subjects that at 
least a dozen different varieties of “crank” will read it simply 
for evidence to support their own prejudices and 
preconceptions. 

Some of the book’s implications are little short. of 
terrifying. For example: in the late 1950’s and 1960s 
venturous engineers and scientists proved it possible by 


broadcasting predetermined radio frequencies to kill certain 
insect pests more efficiently than it could be done with 
chemical pesticides. Hence crops could be saved without 
infecting the land with toxic chemicals. But was not this 
procedure equivalent to the “death rays” of science fiction? 
Could not the same, simple trick — once it got into the wrong 
hands — be used to slaughter human beings by the millions? 
The authors imply that this disturbing thought occurred to the 
scientists and engineers involved in this work. 

They had gathered thousands of testimonials on successful 
field tests in many parts of the county. They were on the verge 
of winning a hard, uphill battle against “old fashioned” 
scientists, USDA and Extension-Service Bureaucrats, and the 
hirelings of chemical manufacturers. Yet — quite suddenly — 
they became very reluctant to further develop or advertise 
their techniques! 

Let us put these nightmares aside. Let us see what the book 
has io offer a sane minority of sensible readers. 

The following are scientifically proven facts. Our vegetal 
neighbors do not, of course, have eyes, ears, nerves or “brains” 
in the form that we possess them. Yet they too are sensate 
beings who, in many respects, are far more perceptive than we 
are. 

They react to the earth’s magnetic field and also to 
locally-induced magnetic fields. They respond to cosmic 
radiations whose exact nature is not yet known to science and 
and these include (as in ageless folklore) phases of the moon. 


Thousands of laboratory tests have proved that plants 
detect and respond to our feelings toward them and to our 
good or evil intentions toward them in almost incredibly 
dramatic ways. They have been shown to react to human 
music in ways which show them more sensitive than many of 


. us. 


Plants can not “answer back” in any of our standard, 
human languages. But hooked up to sensory apparatus like 
galvanometers, cardiographs or encephalographs, they can 
actually write out their responses in a language human eyes 
can read! 

So, some of us may amuse and perhaps educate ourselves 
by talking to or playing music to our potted Dieffenbachia or 
mimosa and observe their reactions. Or we may visit 
out-of-doors with the endless vegetal species and varieties who 
feed us, shelter us, or simply titilate our sensibilities with their 
sheer beauty. Once we grasp the fact that they — like ourselves 
or possibly more than ourselves — are sensate beings capable of 
communication, will we not alter our self image as the 
dominating species on this earth? Will we not gain a totally 
new concept of -ourselves as just one element in this vastly 
complicated natural environment? And might not this new 
vision enable us more intelligently and constructively to 
perform our proper role within that environment? A.H.S.« 


WALDEN, by Henry David Thoreau, edited by J. Lyndon 
Shanley, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1971, 

409 pp. $10.00. 
Today when thousands of young people are striving with 
little success to emulate an American life style devised by 
Continued on page 28 
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Still an independent bank having 
served the surrounding 
area since 1917 


The Solebury National Bank 
of New Hope 


Route 202 Bridge and Main St. 
Lahaska, Pa. New Hope, Pa. 
794-7496 862-5201 


y 
The Fox by Audi SA 
gets about 25 miles toù} 
the gallon. Catch one * 


Holbert's Porsche Audi, Inc. 
Route 611, Easton Road [AUDI | 


Warrington DI 3-2890 AUTHORIZED DEALER 


CUSTOM PICTURE 


FRAMING 


DONE BY 
CRAFTSMEN ON THE PREMISES 
PRINTS e PICTURES + PAINTINGS OR 
ALMOST ANYTHING FRAMED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PROVIDENT BOOKSTORE 


110 CHAPMAN LANE — 348-5804 
NEXT TO DOYLESTOWN SHOPPING CENTER 
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Those 
Sturdy Stone 


Houses 
of 


Bucks 


Stone detail of the Nason house. 


Photography by Britta Winfield Hansen 
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The latest thing in “decorator-talk” 
from Maine to California is the 


ubiquitous “Country Chic.” The down- 
to-earth country look has become the 
“in” way to decorate, dress, cook and 
think. But this current craze is nothing 
new to Bucks Countians — we've had it 
all along — albeit not the new, contrived 
country look, but the honest-to-goodness 
real thing. What all those decorators are 
trying to achieve — abounds naturally in 
many of the old houses in Bucks County. 


The century between 1750-1850 
might well be called Bucks County’s 
period for architecture. Nowhere else in 
this country can you find these imposing 
stone houses. They are uniquely Pennsyl- 
vania! Newcomers spend hour after hour 
traveling our country roads pointing out 
house after house to each other and 
imagining what the interior of each is 
like. 


No two old houses are exactly alike — 
each is different — with its own person- 
ality. Many started as small three-room 
houses with one main room downstairs 
and two above, and were added on to 
year after year as families grew and 
prospered. And each “builder” was in- 
fluenced by the work done in his own 
vicinity, so that similarities can be seen in 
mantles, woodwork, doorways and win- 
dows of houses in the same area. But that 
is where the similarity ends because per- 
sonal needs and individual prosperity 
were the real dictators of design. 


You don't need a practiced eye to 
notice the differences in the stone used to 
build the houses. Native Pennsylvania 
stone differs in color and texture from 
one part of the county to the next. 
During the 19th century these stones 
were covered with a practical layer of 
plaster to keep out the cold and wet that 
seeped into the porous walls. But today 
the plaster has been removed from a good 
portion of the old stone houses and the 
area between the stones is “pointed” with 
cement and once again the remarkable 
achievements of the stone masons of 
yesterday are on display. 


Local real estate offices say they have 
waiting lists of people who want only an 
old stone house, barn, mill or creamery to 
convert into their own country palace. 
And once that house is purchased, a 
certain mania almost always overtakes the 
new owners — an intense enthusiasm for 
restoration. Never mind that the house 
probably was in fine shape when they 
bought it “old-house-people” are 
always undoing something that the pre- 
vious owners did. And they will live in 
the midst of some of the most un- 
believable messes that they wouldn’t have 
put up with anywhere else, because 
“undoing” (otherwise known as “restora- 
tion”) takes longer and creates more 
havoc than “doing”. This mania can also 
be called a “labor of love” no matter how 
much the owners groan and complain 
while removing layer upon layer of paint 


to find rich, old wood whether it is the 
paneling on the walls or the wide-planked 
floors; or knock in a wall to find a huge 
“walk-in” fireplace; or take down a 
ceiling to reveal hand-hewn beams. 


The next phase of this obsession is the 
research stage. You simply can’t go to all 
the trouble of restoring without finding 
out about the families that lived in the 
house when it was “new”. This is a 
painstaking job that requires the ability 
to read old faded script, a little legal 
knowledge, plus a touch of “peeping 
tom” for the reading of old wills and 
other personal papers. And the researcher 
may be rewarded for all his troubles or he 
may not. He may find out when the 
house was built, the occupations of the 
owners and whether Washington slept 
there. Regardless of the results, by this 
time, the house has become almost 
human with a personality all its own. 


A Farmhouse 
in Plumstead 


Peter and Ginny Nason are the proud 
owners of a fine example of a native 
Pennsylvania stone farmhouse. The 
Nasons spent one year working on the 
inside of the house before moving in. Not 
only have they restored the original house 
but they have added some creative ideas 
of their own that blend well with the 
spirit of Pennsylvania’s past. 


Continued 
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Grangers raise the tents! 


It’s the Only One 
in Bucks County 


by Frankland Gorham, Steward 
Middletown Grange No. 684 


Photography courtesy of the Delaware Valley Advance 


In fact, it’s the only one in the 
entire area of Philadelpha, Dela- 
ware, Montgomery and Bucks 
Counties. 

A truly agriculture fair, put on 
by the Middletown Grange No. 
684; and this year it will be held on 
August 15, 16, 17 at the Fair 
Grounds in Wrightstown. 

For those interested in agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry and good 
food as well as many arts and crafts 
and a horse show, there is no finer 
place to come — and it's all FREE. 
There is a nominal charge for 
parking which is donated to several 
local fire companies. 

For those who have never attended a 
fair of this kind it will be an experience 
long to remember. The horse show; beau- 
tiful jumpers ridden in most cases by 
young people. It’s a joy to see them. Prize 
cattle, some 250-300 head are representa- 
tive of the finest dairy herds in this area. 
Prize sheep make up sum of this total. It’s 
not only adults that tend and care for 
these animals; youngsters, even in. their 
pre-teens, care-for and groom the animals 
for show competition. 


Each day, grange fair dinners, cooked 
on the grounds are served to hundreds. 
There is something about good food that 
creates a very satisfied feeling. 

The fair grounds consisting of some 48 
acres, are located in Wrightstown, just off 
Route 413, about a mile southwest of 
where the famous colonial “Walking Pur- 
chase” of 1737 started. 

The arrangement of fair show tents, 
cattle locations with food and water, the 
horse ring, the stands, the dinner food 
supplies and kitchen plans, all do not just 
happen. To successfully complete all 
these and many more by fair time, the 
dedicated efforts of many Grange mem- 
bers are called upon — an effort given 
without payment except the happy 
feeling of doing something well — some- 
thing that many others will enjoy. This 
year is the 26th annual fair and it’s grown 
in size, coverage and community interest 
each year. 


To visit the fair, you don’t have to be 
a farmer; you don’t have to own a dairy 
herd; you don’t need to be accomplished 
in any of the crafts that are shown. All 
you need is an interest in seeing beautiful 
animals; an interest in flowers and home- 
crafts and food! 


The vegetable display. 


The chicken barbeque. 


AK. 
NN 


Although the fair has only been in 
existence since 1948, the Middletown 
Grange itself is 98 years old. The first 
Grange was started in 1867, and it has 
given more than a century of service to 
the Nation and to the many communities, 
both rural and urban. 4 

The Grange founder, Oliver H. Kelley, 
and six other men conceived and brought 
into being, an organization to stimulate 
the rural people, both farm and non-farm 
and to dignify as well as to lighten their 


The pie eating contest. 


Enjoying the Grange dinner! 


labor by diffusing knowledge and ex- 
panding the human mind. It has thus 
raised the horizons and improved the 
opportunities of individuals, but has 
recognized at the same time that human 
happiness depends upon prosperity. The 
very program and history of the Grange is 
as broad as all rural life itself. 

Each Grange member has a direct and 
personal interest, as well as a civil, moral 
and political responsibility to exert a 
reasonable effort and to assist in per- 
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Cow and calf entry 


fecting an organization to stimulate and 
combine the highest purposes and efforts 
of men, women and families in our 
communities. Thus they tend to assure 
that future service shall be of the highest 
and most worthy character. 

It is these people, those within Middle- 
town Grange No. 684, that plan, work 
and endeavor to put into being the 
Agriculture Fair that's in Wrightstown 
and road-markers are there to direct you 
to the fair grounds. . 


BUCKS 
COUNTY'S 
BEST 


is always seen in the 
Bucks County 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Here are some of the things that make 
it the magazine to be read by every- 
one who lives in, visits, or just plain 
loves the rolling hills, the old stone 
houses, the quaint villages and the 
people of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Every month our features include 
DISTINCTIVE DINING in the County, 
a CALENDAR OF EVENTS which is 
an inclusive listing of day to day events 
plus entertaining and educational things 
to do in beautiful historical Bucks 
County, THE CRACKER BARREL 
COLLECTOR — your guide to antique 
shopping — a column that visits a 
different shop each and every month, 
THE COUNTRY GARDENER advises 
how to cope with the growing prob- - 
lems peculiar to our part of the state, 
and RAMBLING WITH RUSS where 
Russell Thomas tunes into days gone by. 


We have regular profiles of Bucks 
County artists from a stained glass 
craftsman to a symphony conductor, 
to a model ship builder and the list 
goes on and on and on. 


Our special features vary from month 
to month... we may feature a whole 
town... or give you the complete 
history of a County forefather... 
take you on a trip to a wildflower pre- 
serve, to the Newtown Historic House 
tour, to Fallsington Day, to the famed 
New Hope Auto Show, or riding to the 
hounds on a fox hunt. 


Join us now and as a new subscriber, 
you can try us for 6 months at $2.00 
and when you find you can’t live with- 
out us — renew your subscription at 
only $5.00 for 12 months — a consider- 
able savings from the regular newstand 
price of 50¢ per copy. 

Bucks County PANORAMA 

The Magazine of Bucks County 

50 East Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is $2.00 for 6 months 
trial subscription to Panorama 


Or 

I would like____ one year at $5.00 
two years at $9.00 
three years at $13.00 

Name 

Address 

City State___ Zip _ 
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“Panorama 
“Reviews 


THE FARMHOUSE COOKBOOK by 
Yvonne Young Tarr. Quadrangle/The 
New York Times Book Co., New York. 
1973. 581 pp. $9.95 

Reading cookbooks is one of this re- 
viewer's favorite pastimes. (In fact a well- 
written cookbook will set off a reaction 
not unlike Pavlov’s dog!) And as one who 
tends towards excess poundage, I can truly 
say The Farmhouse Cookbook is one of 
the best I ever tasted! 

It is an unusual cookbook in that it is 
concerned with growing, cooking, feasting 
and preserving in the true traditional farm- 
house manner. The book begins with a 


chapter on organic gardening with complete 


“how-to’s” on growing your own vege- 
tables and fruits’ 

In a special section on the preserving of 
foods for the winter, the author takes in 
all methods from outdoor storage, root 
cellars, pickling, canning and freezing to 
jams and jellies. 

And then the recipes — what mouth- 
watering concoctions Ms. Tarr has gleaned 
from hundreds of early American and 
country cookbooks plus from her own per- 
sonal files. After reading everyone in the 
book, there are very few that we won’t try 
at our house. For instance, the chapter 
entitled “Hearty Breakfasts & Lunches” 
(another 5 lbs. right there) is devoted to 
unusual farm style breakfasts and lunch 
dishes like Apple Eggbread, Parchment 
Pancakes, Whipped Cream Chicken Salad 
or Rinktum Ditty — a Pennsylvania German 
cheese favorite. 

The chapter on soups starts with recipes 
for good nutritious stocks which are the 
basis of any delicious soup. Then it goes 
on with some of the best reading in soup 
recipes — such as Black-Eyed-Pea Soup, 
Lancaster County Corn On The Cob Soup, 
Cheddar Cheese And Walnut Soup or for 
dessert — Chilled Blackberry Soup. 

For those of you in the county that are 
lucky enough to have an old home with a 
smoke house, there are recipes for making 
Jerky or an 18th century recipe for curing 
bacon. But also in the chapter on meat, 
poultry and game are such treats as Roast 
Pork Loin with Maple Sugar Glaze, Pennsyl- 
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vania Dutch Sauerbraten, Veal Steaks with 


Cider or Chicken Biscuit Pie. There are com- 


plete instructions on how to hang and cut 
deer, dress and hang rabbit and much more 
for the game gourmet. 

There are no less than 150 recipes for 


garden vegetables in the book from the easy 
to prepare to the complicated such as Sister 


Lettie’s Green Bean Stew or Deviled Corn 
Custard Pie. 

As for the home-made breads — there is 
a recipe for Sweet Carrot Bread that would 
make any calorie counter cringe. And the 
dessert section tempts with such goodies 
as Maple Sugar Poundcake, Shoofly Pie, 
Flower Petal Custard, Blackberry Pudding 
or Chocolate Whiskey Pudding (not for 
medicinal purposes). 

Yvonne Tarr then gives directions on 
making your own ice cream including many 
delicious recipes. But we can’t wait for 
winter to try Snow Ice — a concoction of 
new-fallen snow, cream and vanilla extract. 


The drinks offered range from Orangeade 
with Mint to Deep South Eggnog, which 
must pack a real whallop according to the 
ingredients, and of course no country cook- 
book is complete without a recipe for Sassa- 


fras Tea. 


The book is totally done in black and 
white with no fancy photographs of how 
the food should look. It is a food lover’s 
cookbook and not for the novice in the kit- 
chen. It is very simply 554 pages of eating 
pleasure — the remaining 27 pages being 
devoted to index. 

So if you were to spend the day eating 
in the Farmhouse manner, you might try 
these selected recipes from the book. 


A A A EE 
For Breakfast 


“FLANNEL” CAKES 


2 cups milk 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 eggs, separated 
1 teaspoon molasses 
1% teaspoons melted butter or veg. oil 
1% cups all purpose flour 
1% teaspoons baking soda 
¥% teaspoon salt 


serves eight 


Mix the milk and lemon juice together 
and set aside for about 10 minutes in a 
warm place to clabber. Combine this 
soured milk, egg yolks, molasses and oil. 
Sift in the dry ingredients and beat well. 


Beat the egg whites until they form stiff 
peaks and fold them into the batter. 

Pour 3” circles of batter onto hot, 
well-greased griddle. Cook until brown on 
both sides, turning only once. Serve 
immediately with maple syrup. 
PERA EAN 
For Lunch 


COLD BEERY BORSCHT 


1 Ib. beets, peeled and grated 

1 Ib. beet greens, chopped 

6 cups clarified beef stock or canned 
beef bouillon 

3 cups beer 

1 Ib. cooked and then shelled shrimp 

1 large cucumber, peeled and chopped 

7 scallions, including 3” green top, chopped 

5 tablespoons minced dill 

2 lemons, thinly sliced 

5 cups sour cream 
salt and black pepper 

5 hard-boiled eggs, coarsely chopped 


serves eight to ten 


Place the grated beets and chopped 
beet greens in a saucepan with the stock. 
Simmer, covered, over low heat until the 
beets are tender. Remove from heat and 
cool. Stir in the beer, shrimp, cucumber, 
scallions, dill, lemon slices and sour 
cream. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste, and chill the soup for several hours. 
Serve garnished with the chopped hard- 
boiled eggs. 
eS SNE eT, 


For dinner 


SIX-LAYER BEEF DINNER 


2 cups sliced mushrooms 
:2 tablespoons butter 

3 cups peeled and cubed potatoes 

1% lbs. ground lean chuck 

2 cups sliced onions 

2 cups diced green pepper 

1 103/4-oz. can tomato soup, undiluted 

or, 2 cups canned tomatoes, mashed 
1 teaspoon oregano 
1 teaspoon salt 


serves eight 


Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 

Saute the mushrooms in the butter 
until lightly browned; arrange them in a 
layer on the bottom of a casserole. Place 
the potatoes over the mushrooms, and 
cover them with the meat; cover the meat 
with the onions and peppers. Pour in the 
tomato soup or tomatoes and sprinkle 
with oregano and salt. Bake for 2 hours in 
the preheated oven. Cc. 


Photography by Robert Felver, Newtown 
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Putting It 
All Together 


by Roger Conduit 


the Vintage Antique Division, as he arrives at the 1973 New 
Hope Automobile Show in his 1910 Otto. 


This is the way the 1904-05 Glide looked when it arrived in 
the garage of Dr. Snyder after the trip from Calgary. Some 
motor work has been done but there is still a lot of body work 
to go. The resemblance to a chassis of a wagon or coach is 
definitely there. 


Joe Penrose being greeted by Chris Leydon, Co-Chairman of 


There is probably no more gratifying hobby than restoring 
old cars. By the time you’re finished, you have a work of art 
that will be marveled at and admired. 

Let your imagination put you in the driver’s seat of a 1910 
Otto. Your family has owned the automobile since your older 
brother purchased it brand new sixty four years ago. He gave it 
to you when you graduated from high school and like so many 
kids, you ran the wheels off it. Except, when you wore it out, 
you put it in the barn and left it there. 

You get a bit older and one day in 1957, you decide that 
you are going to get out that old Otto and bring it back to life. 
You uncover it and find that the rodent population of Bucks 
County has nested in the upholstery, the fenders have rusted 
through, the engine just about turns over and never will start 
and the rubber tires are shreds. 

Right here you have got to decide if it’s worth the trouble 
to restore or would it be a better candidate for the local junk 
yard. Well, if you are Joe Penrose of Warrington, you 
remember all the fun you had in the car and you begin the 
long hard job of putting life back into that massive piece of 
yellow machinery. 

You begin reshaping metal to the same shape and specifica- 
tions as the rusted hulks that remain. You start going to 
automotive flea markets to find genuine Otto parts but this is 
tough because the Otto was not that popular even in 1910. 
You begin tinkering with the engine, freeing up this valve, 
replacing this fuel line, adjusting this and replacing that until it 
fires up. 

Finally, after over a year of hard and tedious work, you are 
ready to take it out of the barn. The sun is bright and there is 
some type of new antique and sports car show in New Hope. 
So, you decide that your 1910 Otto is going to be seen by the 
world. As you drive it out of the barn, the sun hits the highly 
polished metal and it sparkles. 

As you head to New Hope, you pass through Doylestown 
and heads turn as you drive out Oakland Ave. The people are 
staring and the more they stare, the more proud you become. 
You get to the intersection of State and Oakland when a 
church service is just over and people crowd the sidewalk. 
Being a friendly fellow, you give them a nod as they actually 
swoon. Then on to New Hope where your restoration work 
wins you an award. 

There is no exaggeration in this story. This is exactly the 
way the Penrose Otto came back to life and began its show 
history. Since 1959, the car has won numerous awards and has 
been the subject of several articles. 

In a way, Joe Penrose was lucky. He didn’t have to go 
searching for a car. When the restoration bug hit him, he had 
to only go to his barn to find the car that he wanted to work 
on. Other buffs have had to search long and hard before they 
have found just the car they wanted to restore. 

Finding the right car is as important as an artist finding the 


right subject to paint. The work that must be done to make an . 


automobile out of an old car is tough and if you don’t have a 
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close relationship to the subject, the hours become longer and 
the work becomes harder. . 4 

Dr. Jay Snyder of New Hope had to search for the right car 
to restore. He had already completed an old Hahn Fire Engine 


which he had entered in competition but now he was looking’ 


for something a little different. The new vehicle had to be old, 
it had to be out of the ordinary and it had to have personality. 

He attended flea markets, went to shows, searched through 
old barns, and followed leads until he finally found exactly 
what he was looking for, a Glide. After all that, the find was 
made in a magazine in his living room. Being an automobile 
enthusiast, he subscribed to Heming's Motor News and it was 
there, in the classified, that he spotted this ad for a 1904-05 
Glide in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. ` 

Dr. Snyder had heard of the Glide but never had seen one. 
There was only one thing to do and that was to motor north. 
He contacted the owner, made an appointment, packed his 
suitcase and it was off to Canada. 

It was just about ‘a year ago that he first saw the car that 
would take up a good portion of his free, time for many 
months to come. To say the least, it was not in very good 
condition. It had been stored away and no one really knew the 
last time it had been worked on. Snyder knew one thing, it 
was the car he had to have. 

The Glide was old, seventy years old to be exact. It. was out 
of the ordinary, not too many people have ever seen a Glide 
much less heard of the automobile that was manufactured by 
the Bartholomew Manufacturing Company in Peoria, Illinois 
from 1903 to 1920. Even in those days, the Bartholomew 
company was better known for their corn poppers and coffee 
grinders. 


And, the car definitely had a personality all its own. At 
first glance, it looks like a carriage without a harness. A two 
seater, it was larget than the Curved Dash Olds that was made 
during the same period. Although it resembled a number of 
cars, the Glide looked like none of them. 

Since the New Hope chiropractor obtained the automobile, 


“ he has been working mostly with the engine and that takes 


parts. Bartholomew had gone out of business many years 
before and just obtaining an owner’s manual turned out to be 
a monumental project. Once again, Snyder had to head out to 


. the automotive flea markets and search the pages of maga- 


zines. 

The search has been tedious but it has paid off. Although 
he still needs a lot of hardware, he can begin to see the fruit of 
his labors. Next, it will be the body that will get his undivided 
attention; and, maybe, just maybe, he will have it ready for 
competition next year. 

Sound like a lot of work? Well, it is; but, as we said at the 
very beginning, automobile restoration is a hobby that has its 
rewards. If you don’t believe it, drive over to the New Hope 
Automobile Show on the second weekend in August. You'll 


. find fields full of finely restored automobiles représenting 


almost every year since someone decided to put a steam engine 
on a carriage and do away with the horse. 

Each one of the automobiles on exhibit have either been 
completely restored by the owner or maintained by him. 
Watch how the examples of automotive art are ogled by the 
senior citizens who remember the good old days when they 
drove around in cars just like them, or by the young folks who 
wish they could drive around in them today. 

Now, what car are you going to bring back to life? » 
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Those Bells Are Ringing 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


One antique collection that really rings a bell is Ben 
Bianco’s — because bells are what he collects! 

Displayed in his Picture Frame Gallery and Antique Shop 
on Route 202 in Lahaska, which he runs with his wife Eve, are 
bells of every era, shape and size; bells of gold, silver, brass and 
bronze as well as glass and porcelain; bells with special 
historical significance; bells with unusual clappers; even 
jewelry, medals, plates, doorknockers and other items with 
bell designs. 


Photography by Britta Winfield Hansen 
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Always an avid American history buff, during his early 
school years and later at Rutgers University Ben Bianco loved 
to go to auctions. Then, at an auction 16 years ago in Ringoes, 
N.J. he chanced upon an exhibit of unusual bells. Intrigued, he 
returned the next day, and wound up buying the first item of 
what was to become a choice and sizeable collection: a sterling 
silver bell with the head of Mercury on both sides and a square 
clapper. 

His interest aroused, he began to research bells. 
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“I discovered there was really very little authentic 
information around, because most bells had no dates or 
markings — nine out of ten times the information, even from 
dealers, was false. I began to buy up old National Geographics, 
dating back to 1919, old hobby magazines, even old or antique 
maps, looking for information and photographs,” Bianco said. 


Originally he wanted primarily American bells, but soon 
discovered that the ones made in this country were generally 
simple school bells, sleigh bells or cowbells, while the more 
ornate figural bells were made in foreign countries. 


A construction contractor, Ben Bianco had built both the 
Moorestown and Plymouth Meeting Malls, and had made a 
study of wood and metal all his life. He found his expertise 
invaluable in determining the age of bells. 


Though he started with wooden and metal bells, he went on 
to silver bells, “noiseless” bells, “smoke bells” (used to cover 
kerosene lamps), and doorknockers. Finally, he wound up 
collecting fire alarm bells, as well as unique examples of 
church, locomotive and ship’s bells. A member of the 
American Bell Association, he is a former chairman of the 
Colonial chapter. 


According to Bianco, bells have been made for more than 
2,000 years, primarily in metal like those from China, but also 
procelain models made in Germany, Austria and England, and 
glass and crystal types made in Italy and Czechoslovakia. The 
oldest bell Bianco owns is an 11th century camel bell that was 
used in Egypt. He also has two bells made of South Jersey 
glass that would have wound up in an auction at Parke Bernet 
Galleries in New York if he had not bought them. 


“A glassblower usually made something of his own at the 
end of the day with whatever material he had left. Bells like 
these two were used for covering baked goods in a general 
store,” the collector explained. 


In order to be worthy of a collector, Bianco learned, a bell 
has to have not only an unusual shape and sound, but also an 
unusual clapper. One small bell in his collection has a clapper 
shaped like an elaborately dressed lady with a fan in her hands 
and even buckles on her shoes, while in another tiny bell, a 
pair of feet, separate and distinct, form the clapper. Antique 
bells often have wood or bead clappers so that ringing won’t 
crack the bell. 


“I have a nice collection of tap bells — some very unusual 
ones. A lot of them were made in America and patented in 
1863, 1868 and 1874. They were used in hotels and inns all 
across the country to call bellboys or for patrons to summon 
the manager upon their arrival,” Bianco said. 


One of the most ornate is an elephant with a woman riding 
on his back, atop a marble base. Unusual gadgets sometimes 
are combined with bells, like the knife sharpener patented in 
1845, and a “Rain'larm” from 1924 which has a tab that ties 
back the clapper — if rain is on the way, the clapper releases 
and strikes the bell. 


Many of Bianco's pieces are exceptionally beautiful, such as 
a Chinese painted ivory bell with jade handle; a Royal 
Beyreuth with painted fabric on the outside and a wooden 
clapper; a colorful Meissen handpainted bell; and a type called 
wedding bells, dating from around 1850, many of which are 
made of cranberry glass. 


There are town crier bells (for the uninitiated, there are two 
types: American and English); trick bells like the nodders on 
which the clapper makes the figure’s head nod “yes” or “no,” 
and animal bells such as one shaped like a turtle which rings if 
its head or tail is pressed. Miniature bells make up attractive 
jewelry in Eve Bianco's personal collection, and they make 
unusual earrings, brooches and other ornaments. The number 
of kinds of bell items seems limited only by man’s 
imagination. 


Formerly from Riverton, N.J., Ben and Eve Bianco became 
residents of Lahaska about a year and a half ago. They had 
always talked about owning an antique business and when this 
shop and art gallery was up for sale, they decided to buy it. 
Their specialties are primitives, jewelry and sterling. Slowly the 
Biancos are restoring their house, built in 1803 with an 
addition dating from 1815 or 1816. One of Ben Bianco’s 
dreams is to set up a separate small museum building for his 
collection so that it can be displayed properly and enjoyed by 
others. 
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A Big Polish Party 


HOW DO YOU pronounce Czesto- 
chowa? Do you know? We didn’t. We’ve 
been going around saying Chest-o-cow-wa 
and we've heard some other dandy mis- 
pronunciations too! After you learn to 
pronounce it correctly, you should visit 
the Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa 
(Chen-sta-hova) during the 8th Annual 
Polish Festival and Country Fair. It is 
being held on two separate weekends — 
Labor Day weekend (including Monday) 
and the following weekend. And you 
don't have to be a Polish-Catholic to 
enjoy it. 

Three of America's foremost Polish 
and Slavic folk dance ensembles will be 
there to perform in the authentic cos- 
tumes of the regions from which the 
dances originated. There will be polka 
bands . . . string bands... Polish foods 
and delicacies and would you believe a 
Polish pizza! There will also be a competi- 
tive art exhibit plus Polish arts and crafts 
for sale including many items handmade 
by peasants on the farms and in the rural 
areas of Poland. 


The festival grew from a picnic in 
1966 into one of the largest ethnic 
festivals in the United States and its 
volunteers include victims of concentra- 
tion camps, victims of Communist harass- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain who have 
escaped to America, Americans of Polish 
descent and many non-Polish people. 

One such individual is Chester 
Kasprzak, a man full of energy and ideas, 
who heads the Society of Shrine Volun- 
teers — a group that consists of more than 
300 families from the Eastern part of the 
United States who work without pay for 
the benefit of the Shrine and the Polish- 
American Community. 

Chester is co-founder and Executive 
Co-ordinator of the Polish Festival and 
Country Fair which draws thousands of 
people annually to the Shrine each Labor 
Day Weekend. You can find Chester 
Kasprzak on the Shrine grounds seven 
days a week, and if he is not in sight, a 
phone call will quickly bring him to you. 

But the tall blue-eyed Polish- 
American, who retired from an executive 


supervisory position with Rohm and 
Haas, will quickly tell you that he is not 
the only one who works so hard for the 
glory of Our Lady of Czestochowa and 
the greatness of the Polish-American 
Community. 

The Very Reverend Michael M. 
Zembrzuski O.S.P., Founder-Director of 
the American Czestochowa, appreciates 
his modesty but states that without 
Chester Kasprzak working at his side and 
helping to coordinate all areas of volun- 
teer action, things would be most dif- 
ficult for him and his Pauline Fathers and 
Brothers. 


Chester Kasprzak has been a Shrine 
Volunteer since 1961 and the army of 
volunteers has contributed greatly over 
the years to the growth in stature and 
prestige of the Shrine in American as well 
as in Polish-American eyes. More than 
500,000 people visited the Shrine last 
year and more than 650,000 are expected 
to visit it this year. Most of this atten- 
dance is primarily Americans of Polish 
origin and descent, but a goodly percen- 
tage, according to carefully kept records, 
are non-Poles and non-Catholics. 

Mrs. Janet Sadowski, manager of the 
Shrine Gift Shop, spends a great deal of 
time with Chester Kasprzak and other 
members of the Festival Executive Com- 
mittee scouting for unusual merchandise 
and talented Polish-American craftsmen 
and artisans for the annual event. “We 
like to create or find the unusual,” said 
Henry Mastowitt, Executive Director of 
the Festival. “Items of great beauty that 
reflect our rich Polish culture and which 
have a wide appeal for everyone.” 

A good example is the Polish Royal 
Crowned Eagle Pendant for men and 
women. An exquisite piece of jewelry, 
the gold-color pendant with gold-color 
chain features the historic Polish Eagle 
with Crown, symbol of a freedom-loving 
people and nation for more than 1,000 
years. The idea was conceived by Chester 
Kasprzak, who observed how popular the 
Polish Eagle seemed to be with Americans 
and Poles coming to the Shrine. The art 
was designed by Father Michael 
Zembrzuski and his Pauline Fathers and 
Brothers from historic and original sub- 
jects in their archives which will one day 
fill the Polish-American Museum that is 
planned for construction. 
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The art then went to Management 
Development Associates of Doylestown, 
with the Shrine’s specifications for a 
high-quality pendant that could retail at a 
reasonable price and would be part of a 
Polish Heritage Series. After more than a 
year of development they decided to 
experiment with what might be a new 
way of making jewelry. A computer in an 
electronics factory was employed. The 
design for the pendant was transferred in 
a series of dots to a tape. The tape was 


fed into a computer and laser beams went - 


minutely to work reproducing and 
etching the design. The results were pro- 
totypes of the fine piece of costume 
jewelry that is now on display and sale in 
the Shrine Gift Shop, and which will be 
prominently featured during the Polish 
Festival and Country Fair. 

The National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa is located on Ironhill and 
Ferry Roads in New Britain Township, 3 
miles northwest of Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is the religious and cultural 


center for the more than 12,000,000 


Americans of Polish origin and descent in | 


the United States, and was so dedicated 
by John Cardinal Krol in the presence of 
the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and more than 
135,000 people on October 15, 1966. 


The 250-acre Shrine is the home of 
the Pauline Fathers and Brothers in 
America, and is the counterpart of the 
800-year-old Shrine that is the spiritual 
capitol of Catholic Poland, now located 
behind the Iron Curtain in the City of 
Czestochowa. 


“Our Shrine in Doylestown,” said 
Chester Kasprzak, “is the pride and 
property of the Polish-American Com- 
munity of the United States. They made 
it possible through their donations and 
their support. But the Shrine also belongs 
to everyone who loves and believes in 
God and Brotherhood. We cordially 
extend an invitation to everyone to visit 
the Shrine and to come and enjoy our 
Polish Festival in September.” Admission 
is free with a small charge for parking and 
all of the proceeds of the festival go to 
the Shrine building fund. a 


1974 
Polish Festival 
& Country Fair 


The Society of Shrine Volunteers invites 
you to the 8th Annual Polish Festival and 
Country Fair. Everyone is welcome to 
marvel at the spectacular Folk dances, 
sample Polish foods and delicacies, 
browse through cultural exhibits, enjoy 
the many games and rides on the midway, 
and dance to one of the great Polka 
bands. The entire proceeds are for the 
benefit of the Shrine Building Fund. 
Come and join us! 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31st 
12:00 noon Grand Opening 
2:30 to 4:00 P.M. Polish-American String Band 
Winners of the 1970 Mummers Parade 
5:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
Jolly Joe Timmer Polka Band 
The Lehigh Valley Polka Sound 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st 
12:00 Noon 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Jujawiaki Polish Folk Song & Dance Troupe 
Outstanding Dance Group from Alliance College 
5:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
Bernie Goydish & his Tic Toc Polka Band 
Radio and Recording Band from Brunswick, N.J, 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd (LABOR DAY) 
12:00 Noon Festival Resumes 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M, i 


Festival Resumes 


Janosik Folk Dance Ensemble 
of Temple University 
Recently back from a tour of Poland 
5:00 to 9:00 P.M. Cuzzin Larry Polka Band 
Radio and Recording Band 
from Blue Bell, Pa. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th 
12:00 Noon Festival Resumes 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. Ferko String Band 
Winners of the 1974 Mummers Parade 
5:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
Wanda and Stephanie Golden Stars 
Popular Polka Band from Buffalo, N. Y, 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th 
12:00 Noon 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Tamburitzans Folk Dance Troupe 
Internationally acclaimed group 
from Duquesne University 
5:00 to 9:00 P.M. Leon Fornel's Polka Cats 
Popular Polka Band from Trenton, N.J, 


Festival Resumes 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL ADAM STYKA 
MEMORIAL ART COMPETITION 
Sponsored by 
The American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
and The American Czestochowa 


Judging and Awarding of Prizes 
During the Festival 
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‘BOOKCASE continued from page 12 


Henry David Thoreau nearly 150 years ago, it is shocking to 
realize that few of them even know who H.D.T. was, and far 
fewer of them have ever read Walden. 

In standard American-literature courses, Thoreau is still 
presented as this country’s greatest “Nature writer” and this 
he almost certainly was. Without recourse to chemical 
“psychodelics” he was able to perceive in Nature the 
thousands of forms and colors which seem obscure to most 
mortals. And in the sounds of wind, of storms, in the 
murmuring of cicadas and the rustle of leaves, he was able to 
recognize music more superb than human composers had been 
able to devise. And finally he was able to record these 
phenomena in what has often been called the finest English 
prose ever written in America. 

But those who look at him only as a Nature writer are still 
omitting at least half the man. He was at the same time an 
outspoken social critic and philosopher, an incalcitrant enemy 
of the “Establishment,” an eloquent champion of civil rights 
for Negroes and for the Indians whom he knew and loved. In 
fact on his deathbed the last two words he uttered were 
“Indian” and “moose”: two of the noblest creatures of the 
wilderness he loved! And so, as to his deép respect for the 
ecology on the one hand and for the rights of man on the 
other H.D.T. was, in the contemporary idiom, the first 
American “to get it all together!” 

During his lifetime Walden sold less than 2,000 copies and 
many of his other works were not published in book form at 
all. Since his death there have been many editions totalling 
many millions of copies in at least 20 languages. 

Its failure to attract a wide readership bothered H.D.T. 
scarcely at all, because popularity would have brought 
incursions on his privacy and so disrupted the wellspring of his 
life, which was tranquil study and contemplation. 

Many of the past editions differ greatly in their content. 
The reason is that Thoreau wrote no less than seven drafts of 
Walden before submitting it to the printer. The editors picked 
and chose from those available to them according to their 
personal preferences. 

Unfortunately that seventh draft was never returned and 
has apparently been lost. But the present edition — a product 
of the finest scholarship now available — is based on the 
page-proof corrections H.D.T. himself made on that final 
draft! 

It has the beauty its subject merits in overall format, 
typography and design. Its scholarly notes and addenda are 
furthermore invaluable to those who really care what Thoreau 
actually thought and meant to convey. 

It is, incidentally, the first in a new series The Writings of 
Henry D. Thoreau to be published by the Princeton University 
Press. This in turn is only part of a broader project on which a 
number of university presses are cooperating, organized by the 
Center for Editions of American Authors and sponsored by 
the National Foundation for the Humanities. The overall aim 
is to present “authoritative texts, edited according to the most 
advanced bibliographical principles, and presented with textual 
notes.” A.H.S. 


Everything you 


always wanted to 
know about 
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Mamo Majo 


How long has WELCOME WAGON been around? 


Since 1928. Our service was inspired by the frontier 
settlers and their Conestogas greeting new pioneer 
families on the prairies. 

We were the first to revive this tradition of hospitality 
with our first Hostess and her basket. WELCOME 
WAGON has since grown to become America’s largest 
and most-respected greeting service. 


How does WELCOME WAGON operate as a business? 


Thousands of local businesses rely on our 8,000 
Hostesses as public relations representatives. 
WELCOME WAGON's personalized, at-home contact 
with new movers and others is a unique opportunity 
for businessmen to explain—in detail—their firms’ 
special services or products. Our Hostess can discuss 
store hours, departments, and brands. Or can answer 
questions you might have. 


WELCOME WAGON is a civic organization, right? 


Our calls have a two-fold purpose. And civic emphasis 
is an important part; we represent many civic and 
cultural organizations. 

It is more accurate to say we are a business based on 
service. 


Does the WELCOME WAGON Hostess actually bring 
gifts? 


Definitely, carried in our trademark, “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World:”* 

Not lavish. But selected to be especially useful. These 
gifts are the businessman's introduction to the new 
family. 


OMe. 


Last year we moved but never met a Hostess. Why? 


Even though we make calls throughout the U.S., we 
do miss some of you. Perhaps we didn't hear about, 
your move. 

You see, we'ré growing with the times. And, because 
nore and more people are moving, we need more 
Hostesses. In fact, tremendous full or part-time career 
opportunities are available with WELCOME WAGON. 
Interested in being the Hostess in your 
neighborhood? 


When should | request a WELCOME WAGON call? 


Lots of families let us know before they move. Or call 
us on arrival in their new towns. 

And we call on others, too. New mothers. Recently 
engaged girls. New executives. 


Don't you also sell things door-to-door? Or work for 
credit bureaus? 


Absolutely not. Unfortunately, some companies use 
our name—or a “sound-alike”” to gain entry for selling 
purposes. These WELCOME WAGON imitators are 
our biggest headache. 

For your future reference: The authentic WELCOME 
WAGON Hostess can always be identified by a) her 
basket, b) her official badge or pin, c) her community 
service literature. 

She calls as a guest in your home. Tries always to be 
of help. Never pries or asks for confidential 
information. 

And WELCOME WAGON policy forbids selling any 
name to commercial mailing list companies. 


We hope this answers the questions you may have had 
about WELCOME WAGON. If you'd like to know 
more about receiving a call, becoming a sponsor, or 
making a career for yourself, now you know whom to 
ask. 


Check the Yellow Pages in your area. 
And call your WELCOME WAGON Hostess. 
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RANNETTE JEWELRY 
PEDDLER'S VILLAGE + LAHASKA, PA. 
PHONE - 794-8970 


GENUINE HANDCRAFT TURQUOISE 


DIAN JEWELRY 


MARJORIE G. MARKS - Proprietor 
Daily Mon to Sat 10 to 5 e Fri to 9 è Sun 1 to 5 Optional 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEWTOWN PENNA 


968-4203 Member FDIC 


Six Offices to Serve Your Banking Needs — 


e Washington Crossing 
e Yardley Road 


e Wrightstown 


e Langhorne 


e Newtown 


e Richboro 


"MORE THAN MONEY, PEOPLE ARE OUR BUSINESS” 


ee NATURALIZER 
| f STRIDE RITE 
WARREN'S eae 
OES ne. HUSH PUPPIES 


12 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


348-5054 


Quality shoes for the Entire Family 
OPEN DAILY 9:30 TO 5:30 + FRIDAY UNTIL 9 


A. 
Russell 
Thomas 


SALIENT FACTS ABOUT DOYLESTOWN 


THIS RAMBLER has in his possession an autographed 
copy of “Doylestown Old and New” published in 1905 that 
was presented to my father, the late Arthur K. Thomas, dated 
June 22, 1905 and signed by the author, General W.W.H. 
Davis. Above the General's signature in his own handwriting is 
this notation: “My dear Mr. Thomas—I congratulate you, on 
your successfully bringing out, in book form, the History of 
Doylestown, and 1 hope it may prove you to be a book 
publisher of renown. With best wishes, 1 am truly. W.W.H. 
DAVIS” 


* k * 


WHILE READING this book published while my father 
was editor and publisher of The Intelligencer, 1 came across 
many interesting and salient facts about Doylestown that I 
would like to pass along to our PANORAMA readers, 
especially the younger generation. 


* k * 


DURING THE Revolutionary War the town was the 
military center of the county. General John Lacey occupied 
the town in 1778 with a small body of troops to prevent 
citizens with Tory sympathies from taking their produce to 
the British troops in Philadelphia. General Washington and his 
Continental Army halted at Doylestown on the way to the 
Battle of Monmouth which took place June 28, 1778. 


ON APRIL 13, 1861, news reached Doylestown of the 
firing on Fort Sumpter and before President Lincoln issued a 
call for troops, Captain W.W.H. Davis called a meeting in 
Doylestown and organized a company of 84 men and the 
company was on its way to Washington on April 29. 


From 1745 to 1784 Doylestown grew to several hundred 
inhabitants and an attempt was made in 1784 to move the 
county seat from Newtown to Doylestown, but it was not 
until February 28, 1810 that the Seat of Justice was moved to 
Doylestown. The first court session was haled May 11, 1813. 


* k * 


AUGUST, 1974 


THE FIRST stage coach ran through Doylestown from 
Easton to Philadelphia on April 29, 1792 ... The first postal 
carrier system in Bucks County was inaugurated in Doyles- 


.town on January 1, 1802... As late as 1829 there were no 


paved streets but by 1833 the roads were much improved and 
a stone court house and a stone prison had been built... An 
old directory shows there were about 100 houses, five stone 
buildings, six taverns, a Presbyterian Church, the Academy for 
Natural Sciences, an Agricultural Society and four weekly 
newspapers. 


* k ok 

IN 1845 Doylestown became a station for the electric 
telegraph wire connecting Philadelphia with Doylestown. They 
were put up in the Mansion House then operated by James 
Shaw and Alfred Goell and the tavern became the most 
popular place in Doylestown . . . In 1856 The North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad completed its tracks from Doylestown to 
Philadelphia, about 32 miles... After the Civil War in 1865 
the Doylestown Fair was organized with a half mile racing 
track ... The first trolley car ran from Doylestown to Willow 
Grove and thehce to Philadelphia on July 21, 1901... From a 
beginning of 125 inhabitants in 1745 Doylestown has grown 
to a borough with an estimated population of close to 10,000. 


* k k 

FIRST FIVE STREETS: The citizens of Doylestown tried 
in 1830 to have the village raised to the status of a borough, 
but it was not until 1838 that the State Assembly voted 
favorably on the matter. Only five streets were named in the 
papers presented to the legislative body at the first attempt. 
They were: “Easton Road,? now Main Street; “Academy 
Lane,” now Court Street; “New Hope Road,” now State 
Street. “Front Street,” now Oakland Avenue; and “Dutch 
Lane,” now Broad Street. 


Xx k k 


BIG SNOWS: It should be cooling to read in this area in 
mid-summer something about the “great snows of yesteryear.” 
A storm in 1831 piled up the white stuff to the depth of three 
feet on the level and roof high in drifts. This was a shocker 
because the weather experts had assured the populace that the 
climate was becoming so balmy that snow would be as rare in 
January as in July. In 1836, another severe storm buried Bucks 
County under four feet of snow. The stage coaches were 
stranded on the roads for two days and there were no 
helicopters then to bring food and aid to the unhappy 
passengers. 


* * * 


WILLIAM PENN’S REMEDY: Among the many things 
William'Penn brought with him on his ship, “The Welcome” in 
1682, were eighteen rose bushes. A recipe in one of his 
journals suggests that at Pennsbury roses served a practical 
purpose in addition to the ornamental: “To comfort ye brains, 
and for ye palsie, and for ye giddiness of the head, take a 
handful of rose flowers, cloves, mace, nutmeg, all in a powder, 
quilt in a little bag and sprinkle with rose water mixed with 
malmsey wine, and lay it in ye nod of ye neck.” a 


7. e. 
TRY THIS PUZZLER: Find 
the six dollar signs ($) that 
are hidden in this drawing. 


we've got the answer! 


A few dollars here. A few dollars there. 
Pretty soon they add up to something 
substantial. Especially when they're 
earning top dollar for you in one of our 
high-return savings plans. If you'd like 
to know how fast your dollars will grow 
for you in a safe, no-risk savings pro- 
gram, just ask. We've got the answer! 


Newtown Savings 
<=, & Loan Association 


TWO CONVENIENT OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 


100 N. STATE STREET, NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 * 
(968-4233) _ 


WASHINGTON CROSSING OFFICE 
ROUTE 532, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 18977 
(493-4074) 


Hours: Mon. to Thurs 
9-4 4 10-5 
Friday - 10 to 8 
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Bricklin 


America's 
Newest 
Sports 

Car 


The Bricklin Safety Vehicle. 


You'll think it’s ahead of its time. 

We think it’s about time. 

Standard equipment includes: 

360 V-8 engine, 4 speed transmission, 
Air Conditioning, Tinted glass, 
AM-FM Stereo Radio, Radial Tires, 
Mag Wheels and Tilt Steering Wheel. 


oreign Car Sales 
145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, PA. 19044 


OSborne 2-1300 


‘hi eee 


Back copies of Panorama are still available for $.60 each, 
postpaid. The number is limited. A wealth of interesting 
historical articles, old pictures of Bucks County, and 
other articles are contained in each issue. 


Feature articles in 1972 include: 
Jan. — Bucks County Ghost Towns 
Samuel D. Ingham 
Winter at Centre Bridge 
Sailplaning in Bucks 
County General Stores 
TODAY Drug Center 
Bucks County J. P. 
Herbs in the County 
Mercer Tiles 
History of Doylestown 
Mercer Museum 
Valley Day School 
Doan Outlaws 
Horse & Buggy Doctor 
Stained Glass Craftsman 
Journey to New Hope 
New Hope Fisheries 
Craftsmen's Guild 
1816-Year Without A Summer 
Bristol — Market Town 
Antiquing in Bucks 
New Hope Auto Show 
Honeybees 
Restoring Old Autos 
Bucks Schools 1863 
Moving to Bucks County 
River Road 
Hampton Hill Restoration 
Fallsington 
The Ring-necked Pheasant 
Newtown Open House Tour 
Edward Hicks 
Taverns 
The Questers 
Holiday Baking 
Christmas at Washington's Crossing 


Feb. — 


Dec. — 


Send orders to: 50 East Court Street 


Bucks County Panorama Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


SQ 
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“Horse 
Talk» v 


DID YOU KNOW... 


The evolutionary history of the modern horse dates back 
to the Eocene period in North America to Eohippus, the Dawn 
Horse. Eohippus was only about the size of a fox-terrier, but 
had three toes on the hind feet and four on the front. During 
the course of millions of years as this animal adapted itself to 
its environment, its increased speed enabled it to survive the 
attack of predators. 


As this prehistoric horse needed to run faster it got up on 
tip toe for longer and longer periods of time. Most of the 
weight was carried by the central toe on each foot, the outer 
toes being lifted off the ground. Thus in time the outer toes 
became degenerative and finally disappeared. 

In the modern horse the outer toes survive only as vestigial 
splint bones, and the central toe has become a large tough 
hoof bearing no resemblance at all to a toe. 

* k k 

The oldest horse accepted by Guinness Book of Records 
was a light draught horse named “Monty” who died at the age 
of 52 in New South Wales, Australia. His jaw is now preserved 
in the School of Veterinary Science at Melbourne University. 

* k o* 

Zebras, are in fact, true wild horses with black or brown 
stripes on white or cream colored bodies. It’s interesting to 
note that no two zebras have exactly the same markings and 
also the markings are never the same on the two sides of any 
one zebra. Zebras are native only to Africa, living on the plains 
south of the Sahara Desert. 

* k k 

The height of a horse is measured from the tip of the 
withers (which is the hump at the base of a horse’s neck) to 
the ground. The height is estimated in “hands”, there being 
four inches to the hand. Horses that measure under fourteen 
hands and two inches (written 14.2 and equaling 58 inches) 
are considered ponies. 

* k ok 

The tallest horse ever recorded was “Firpon” who stood 
21.1 hands and weighed 2,976 lbs. He died in Argentina on 
March 14, 1972. 

* k k 

The heaviest horse ever recorded was “Brooklyn Supreme”, 
a pure-bred Belgian, draft horse stallion weighing 3,200 Ibs. 
and standing 19.2 hands. The average weight among the draft 
horse breeds is 1900 lbs. 

* k * 

Although the Palomino Horse Breeders Association is 
working to make the Palomino a true breed it is in fact just a 
color; the body being cream, golden, or light chestnut with a 
flax (almost white) mane and tail. The skin and eys are dark, 
and often may have white socks or stockings and a white 
blaze. . 


A unique gift 
shopping experience 
at 


YUCCA TRADING POST 
AND GALLERY 


Fine Arts - Authentic Indian 
Jewelry - Linoleum Blocks - 
Notes and other 
Unusual Giftwares 
138 West State St. (Rt. 202) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5782 


OPEN: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tues. through Sat. 
Fri, to 9:00 P.M. OTHER HOURS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


. „Our services include 
riding lessons, a summer 
day camp, boarding 
facilities for horses, but mainly 


we want you to know about our 


tack shop! 
FRA We have Harry Hall show 


coats, jodphurs, 2-way stretch 
breeches, not to mention chaps, ' paddock 
boots, fancy tack and horse wary 
clothing, supplies & lots more! s4kx 


swamp road, furlong, pa. 598-7792 


"FACTORY 
SLACK RACK 


Men's Finer Shirts For Once You Won’t Have tc 
Suits, Sports Jackets Sacrifice Quality for Price 
and Slacks Impeccably 
Tailored (215) 766-7487 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 
Just off Rts. 413 & 611 24 Mine St. 
Hrs: Mon.,Tue.,Wed. Hrs: Mon, Tue. Wed. 
Sat 10-5 Sat. 10-5 30 
Thurs.,Fri. 10-9 Thurs.,Fri. 109 
Sun. 12-5 Sun. 12-5 


(201) 782-0211 
FLEMINGTON, NJ. 
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Country” 


“Dining PANORAMA'S GUIDE 
TO THE EPICUREAN DELIGHTS 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


THE COPPER DOOR NORTH is located on 
Route 611 in Warrington, five minutes south of 
Doylestown. The interior is tastefully done 
with large comfortable booths. But thé decor is 
incidental because the food is excellent and 
reasonably priced. Included with our entree was 
Steak Soup, a clear bouillon with bits of steak 
and sliced mushrooms topped with sweet 
vermouth, a large salad with excellent 
Roquefort dressing and delicious ““bakery-type” 
bread that arrives at the table on a cutting 
board with lots of creamery butter. We had the 
Wednesday “Daily Special” for. $6.95 which 
was lobster stuffed with crabmeat and 
garnished with steamed clams. It ranked among 
the best lobster we have ever eaten. Also 
included with the entree is a choice of baked 
potato or linguine. We chose the linguine — 
noodles with a garlic butter sauce — the chef is 
not afraid of garlic and neither are we — they 
were superb. After eating all this we had no 
room for the wonderful selection of desserts 
offered such as chocolate mousse pie or cheese 
cake with strawberry sauce, but we did manage 
a good sized after-dinner drink. It was hard to 
choose which drink to order because The 
Copper Door has a separate dririk ménu that is 
not only fun to read but offers a wide variety 
of taste treats. We ordered the Mocha Mixer — a 
combination of chocolate mint liquer, 
chocolate ice cream, whipped cream and heaven 
knows what else. It was a delightful substitute 
for dessert and probably twice as fattening. 


Benetz Inn, 1030 N.W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recom- 
mended is the roast duckling a lorange. Buffet 
luncheon Mon. & Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 
5:30, Sun. at 4. L — ($1.25 - $4.25); D — $4- 
$10). Weekend reservations advised® 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial ‘atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or 
Flounder stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch 
platters & sandwiches from $1.95. Dinner 
platters $3.95 - $7.50. Children’s Menu. 
Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the 
fine old Bucks County Tradition, serving such 
dishes as Pie Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer 
batter), Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. 
Children’s Menu. Cocktails served. 

Conti’s Ferndale Inn, Rt. 611, Ferndale, Pa. 
847-5527. Excellent family dining in a casual 
atmosphere. Cocktails, luncheons, dinner at 
reasonable prices. Closed Tuesday. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 
862-2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a 
barge stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a 
unique country “bistro” with Aubergiste 
Odette Myrtil. The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 
$3.50. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, Dinner 
6-10:30. Closed Sunday. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding 
food and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, 
include such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood 
Feast Stregato, freshly baked bread and Choco- 
late Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and 
delicious, whether you order a “Do-It- 
Yourself” Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin 
Jardiniere topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners 
include soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine 
in a choice of “special sauces from $4.95 to 
$9.50. Daily specials featuring such dishes as 
Surf, Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & 
Bar-B-Qued Ribs are $6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of 
New Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 
6902. The mellow Victorian atmosphere of this 
old inn on the Canal serves as the perfect 
inspiration for a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You 
may begin with Escargots and proceed to 
pheasant from their own smoke oven, steak 
Diane or Duckling. Dining in the Greenhouse is 


- especially pleasant. Wine & Cocktails of course. 


Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 ($5.75 - $9.50) 
Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. Reservations 
required. 

Harrow, Route 611 & 412, Ottsville. 847-2302. 
Light food and drink from 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday by candlelight with fireplace 
ablaze in season, in this beautifully restored old 
inn. Closed Sunday & Monday. 


Imperial Gardens, 22 N. Main, Doylestown. 
345-9444. 107 Old York Rd., Warminster, 
674-5757, 5758. Excellent Chinese fare for the 
discerning gourmet.. Specializing in Cantonese, 
Szechuan and Peking style cooking, they also 
offer Mandarin and Polynesian favorites. We 
recommend the Sea Food Wor Ba — combina- 
tion of Lobster, Shrimp, Crab with Chinese 
vegetables in special sauce. Take Out Menu 
available. 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 
862-2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
$1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 
12-2:30, Dinner 7-10. Music. Cocktails served. 
Reservations preferred. 


A restaurant in the country. 


Wertets 


Quakertown, Pa 


215-536-6315 


An Unusual Evening in the old world tradition. 
Have a quier dring by the ie, something light 


to eat 
by candlelight. 


All the 
pleasure of 
; the 18th Century 


» Tues. thru Thurs. 
¡ 8 P.M. to 12 P.M. 
i Fri. and Sat. 

8 P.M. to 2 A.M. 


Rts. 611 and 412 
Ottsville, Pa. 
14 miles north 
of Doylestown 
215-847-2302 


An Evening Establishment 


OUR 51st YEAR AT . 


BRUGGER'S 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 


766-8540 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


74 IMPERIAL 
ae GARDENS 


Chinese Restaurant 
Specializing in CANTONESE, 
SZECHUAN and PEKING style cooking 
OPEN EVERYDAY: 

Mon. to Thurs. 11:30 AM to 9:00 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 11:30 AM to 10:30 PM, 
Sun. 12 Noon to 10 PM 

22 N. MAIN STREET + DOYLESTOWN 
345-9444 
107 OLD YORK ROAD + WARMINSTER 
674-5757 674-5758 
Imperia) Gardens also has a Take-out Menu 


If j you haven't eaten at Novek’s... you 
haven't tasted Seafood the way it should be 
cooked. 


For landlubbers... 
chicken or steak. f 
Dinners œ Tues. thru Fri. 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
e Saturday 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
è Sunday 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
e Tues. thru Fri. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Bring Your Own Wine Or Beer 


727 Second St. Pike 322-0333 
(Street Rd, & 2nd St. Pike) 


we always have fried 


Lunch 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 
LUNCHEON 


11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 


DINNER 
5:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 


w 
IR vi Sun. 1 to 9 


Ñ For reservations, 
` call: 794-7035 


e Between New Hope 
and Doylestown 
on Route 202 


BUCK'S g hN ) 


z Banauetse Weddings Private Parties 


Wines * Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598- 7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
"Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 


794 — 7959 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an 
old country inn which has provided food, drink 
and lodging since 1727... New Hope’s oldest 
building. Open 11:30 a.m. "til 2:00 a.m. Reser- 
vations requested. 


Novek’s Southampton Oyster House, 727 
Second Street Pike (where Street Rd. & 2nd St. 
Pike meet). 322-0333. Fine family-style sea- 
food restaurant. Plucked fresh from the sea are 
Scampi, Shrimp, Crab & Lobster. There’s 
always a Rib Steak or Fried Chicken for 
landlubbers. For the fish fanciers — a large 
selection of Broiled, Sauteed, or Fried Seafoods 
and Fresh Fish. You are welcome to bring your 
own wine. 

Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. 


' Old Country atmosphere with each dish a 


specialty. Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6, 
Dinner $5 - $9. Children’s portions. 


Stone Manor House — Rt. 413-202, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 794-7883. Small, intimate old inn — 
Continental Cuisine & Cocktails served amidst 
old stone walls, fireplace and crystal chandeliers. 
Dinner from $5.00. Open 5:00 P.M. Closed 
Monday. 


Stockton Inn, Route 29, Stockton, N.J. 
1-609-397-1250. When the weather outside is 
frightful and chill, fireplaces within will cheer 
you. And when it’s warm, dining moves out- 
doors beside cascading waterfalls. This 250- 
year-old restaurant serves American specialties 
and offers an outstanding variety of imported 
and domestic wines. Open daily. Lunch 12-3 
(from $2.50), Dinner from 5 p.m. (from 
$5.25). 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. It’s handsome — with 
fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian head- 
board at the back of bar — and old — over 230 
years. Mon., “The classic buffet,” Wed., 
“Turfman’s Night” @ $7.95. Open every 
evening. Reservations. 


Thornton House, State St. & Centre Ave., 
Newtown. 968-5706. Two cozy dining rooms 


for luncheon and dinners. Crab dishes featured. 
Special platters daily. Closed Monday. 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


THE 
COPPER 


GLENSIDE) : WARRINGTON 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
Sunday 4 to 10 


Good Drink, Hearty 


Food, a 264-Year 
History, and a Rodgers 
and Hart Tune. 


It's all still here seven days a week, 
for lunch and dinner, with outdoor 
dining June thru September. 


The STOCKTON INN 


Reservations suggested. (609) 397-1250 
Banquet facilities available. 
Route 29 © Stockton, New Jersey 


¿COLMAR 

¿ ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
è FEASTERVILLE 


BUDGET PRICES 
FIRST CLASS FLIGHT 


Inn Flight 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 


State St. & Centre Ave. 
in the Heart of Historic Newtown 


Luncheons = Dinners 


We feature the finest in — 


Maine Lobsters Clams Oysters 
Home Made New England Chowders 
Crab Specialties 


Many Varieties of Fish Sandwiches 
Two Pleasant Dining Rooms 968-5706 


CLOSED MONDAY 


WS 
Bristol Road, Ivyland, Pa. 
Serving Lunch — 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Business Men's Lunch $1.50 


Dinners Served Daily 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


K Entertainment Friday & Saturday 
Late Snack Menu 11 P.M. till Closing 


* 055-9867 i 
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| S AS 
HEN Sarees 


ela 


Mobilea means clean comfort! 


Mobilheat ıs the home -proved heat- B 
ing oul! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- l 

ly test Mobilheut in 406 homes 

over the country to be sure the h ti il 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


mands 
Result. clean, low-cost comfort. 
Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Call us today for Mobilheat! 


AUGUST FURNITURE SALE 


e General Electric Appliances (SE) 


Living room suites 

Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 

Platform rockers 

Mattresses 

Living room tables 

Chairs 

e Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


CROSS KEYS) 


cd 


Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 
Open Thursday, Friday 
Saturday 


until 9 p.m. 
until 6 p.m. OPEN Daily 9 to 6 


348 - 5611 


A 


> 


8,9,10 


9,23 


10,11 


11 


14 


15,16,17 


17,18 


18 


CALENDAR 


AUGUST, 1974 


HILLTOWN — 17th Annual Penn Ridge Kennel Club 
“All-Breed Dog Show and Obedience Trial”, on the 
grounds of Hilltown Civic Association. Route 152, all 
day. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Colorful military 
pageantry demonstrations, vicinity of the Memorial 
Building — 2nd Pa. Regiment; 43rd Reg. of Foot, etc., to 
be held at various times of the day. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Activities at the 
Wildflower Preserve, Bowman’s Hill, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Pa. 


WRIGHTSTOWN -— Bucks County Folksong Society will 
present an ,evening of Folk Music at the Wrightstown 
Friends Meeting House Recreation Room, Route 413, 7 
p.m. Free. (If you play an instrument, bring it along.) 


DOYLESTOWN — Bucks County Department Parks and 
Recreation will present a Summer Concert, “Music on the 
Move”, featuring the Roaring ’20’s, at the Moravian 
Pottery and Tile Works, Swamp Road. Free, 7 p.m. Bring 
your own chair or blanket. 


PERKASIE — Pennridge Summer Theatre will present 
“Bye, Bye, Birdie” — the original rock and roll musical set 
in the Fifties. High School, Fifth St., Curtain 8 p.m. For 
information call 257-5011. 


BRISTOL — The Bristol Lions Club will sponsor concerts 
in the Park, located at the foot of Mill Street. Admission 
free — 9 p.m. August 9 — The Odes; August 23 — The 
Diamonds. 


NEW HOPE — New Hope Automobile Show to be held on 
the grounds of the Solebury School, Solebury Township 
(outside of New Hope) 17th Annual — Opens 10 a.m. 
daily. Theme: Country Fair. 


LANGHORNE — Bucks County Department of Parks and 
Recreation will present a Summer Concert, “Music on the 
Move”, featuring the Moonlighter’s, at Core Creek Park, 
Tollgate Rd., Free. 7 p.m. Bring your own chair or 
blanket. 


DOYLESTOWN — Plant Pest Clinic to be held in the 
Neshaminy Manor Center, Route 611, 7 to 8:30 p.m. 
Free. Cooperative Extension Service. 


WRIGHTSTOWN — 26th Annual Middletown Grange 
Fair, on the Fair Grounds Penns Park-Wrightstown Rd. 
Daily 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


SELLERSVILLE — “Pageant-in-Park”, historical pageant 
to be presented in the Lake Lenape Park, begins 8 p.m., 
near the scout cabin area. 


BRISTOL ~ Bucks County Department of Parks and 
Recreation will present a Summer Concert, “Music on the 
Move”, featuring the Randy Webster’s Calypso Carnival, 
at Silver Lake Park, Bath Rd., Free, 7 p.m. Bring your 
own chair or blanket. 


24 


25 


28 


31 and 
Sept. 1,2 


NEW HOPE — New Hope Historical Society will present 
their annual Bazaar on the lawn of the Parry Mansion. 


LANGHORNE — Bucks County Department of Parks and 
Recreation will present a Summer Concert, “Music on the 
Move”, featuring the Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Joseph Primavera conductor at Core Creek 
Park, Tollgate Rd., free. Bring your own chair or blanket. 
In case of rain, concert will be held in the Council Rock 
High School, Newtown, Pa. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Baking demonstrations at 
Thompson-Neely House 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Route 32, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Pa, 


NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP — 1974 Polish Festival and 
Country Fair. Noon to 9 p.m. Free admission. Parking 
Charge. National Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa. 
Ferry Road. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING -— Activities at the 
Wildflower Preserve, Bowman’s Hill, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Pa. 

3 — Children’s Summer Nature Class, 10-12 noon. 

3 — Children’s Walk “Look Underneath Your Feet”, 
10-12 noon, 

21 — Stilt Grass Day — Volunteer Work Day begins at 10 
a.m. 

23 — “Gardens of Yesterday” — Martha Garra, Lecture, 8 
p.m. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and famous 
painting “Washington Crossing the Delaware”, daily 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Memorial Building at Y hour intervals. 
Daily film showings, tentative and subject to change. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Thompson-Neely House, 
furnished with pre revolutionary pieces, Route 32, 
Washington Crossing State Park. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission 50 cents, includes a visit to the Old 
Ferry Inn. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, Route 532 
at the bridge. Restored Revolutionary furniture, gift and 
snack shop where Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 50 cents, includes a visit to 
the Thompson-Neely House. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, built in 
1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing Park Commission. Open to 
public 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., weekdays. 


MORRISVILLE ~ Pennsbury Manor, the recreated 
Country Estate of William Penn. Original Manor House 
was built in 1683. Open daily 8:30 am. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, Stagecoach 
Tavern and Williamson House — 18th Century 
architecture. Open to the public Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission — Children under 12 free if accompanied 
by an adult. 


BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial Museum, 
610 Radcliffe St. Victorian decor. Hours; Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. 1 to 3 p.m. Other times by appointment. 


PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. The 
country’s largest private collection of hand-carved 


AUGUST, 1974 


Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, 
Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, 

Count Basie, Frank Sinatra, 
Judy Garland, Artie Shaw, 


Featuring Such Artists As: 


NEWS: Mutual News on the Half Hour 


Local News at the Top of the Hour 


WEATHER: 


Local Weather at: 15 and :45 
Minutes Past each hour. 


Buxmont Football and Basketball, Notre Dame 


Football, School Closings, Community Calendar, 
Ski Reports, and local Religious Programs. 


AM RADIO DIAL 
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“IT'S TAYLOR'S FOR 
TERMITES!” 


Permanent Termite Control 


b Scientific Pest and Termite Control 


ALL WORK INSURED and GUARANTEED 
822-2050 348-9579 

AYLOR 822-0121 982-5707 
24 W. BUTLER AVENUE 


EXTERMINATING CO. CHALFONT, PA. 


OUBLE J DAIRY BAR 


Steaks-Hamburgers ` 
Pizza 


Oven Baked Grinders 


Route 202 
Open Daily Breakfast 7 to 11 A.M. West of Chalfont 
except Sunday e On THE LIBERTY TRAIL e 822-9921. 


Reed and Steinbach N 4 ) 


Funeral CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 
Home e ALL SIZES AVAILABLE 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


olded-In Baffles 


Phone: 348-4543 BETTER: 
Tanks y = 
CHARLES H. REED Sea o 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. lit Phone: 
Doylestown's Oldest Quality > 947.5112 
Established Funeral Home || Complete Sewage Systems Installed 


OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 


“Ths Only Noms You Need Te Knows! 
PLUMBING - HEATING > COOLING 


ingheiser 
SERVICE + FIXTURES - SUPPLIES 


440 CENTRE AVE., NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 © 357.0832 © 968-4218 


semi-precious stones. Open to the public Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


DOYLESTOWN -— Mercer Museum, Pine and Ashland Sts. 
Hours: Sun. 1 to5 Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Mondays. Admission. Special rates for families and 
groups. Groups by appointment. 


NEW HOPE — Mule-drawn Barge Rides, daily except 
Mon. Hours: 1, 3, 4:30 and 6 p.m. “See Canal Life as it 
was 125 years ago.” 


NEW HOPE — New Hope-Ivyland Railroad will have 
scenic rides, 14 mile round trip through Bucks County on 
vintage trains. Weekday and Sunday schedule available. 


POINT PLEASANT — Point Pleasant Canoe is open to the 
public weekdays, weekends, etc. for trips, instructions for 
groups and individuals. Brochure available. Phone for 
additional information 297-8400. 


NEWTOWN — Newtown Historic Association announces 
opening of Court Inn for tours. Tues. and Thurs. 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon and 1 to 3 p.m., Sun. 2 to 4 p.m. Information 
and reservations call 968-4004 during the hours listed or 
write, Box 303, Newtown, Pa. 18940. 


NEW HOPE — Bucks County Wine Museum is open daily 
for guided tours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Located between New 
Hope and Lahaska, Rt. 202. Gift Shop. Information write 
Bucks Country Vineyards, RD 1, New Hope, Pa. 18938 or 
phone 794-7449, 


NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse presents the 
following schedule for August — Curtain 8:30 p.m. Wed. 
and Sat. Matinees — 2 p.m. 

1-3 “The Prisoner of Second Avenue”, by Neil Simon 
5-17 “The New Mt. Olive Motel”, by Steven Gethers 
19-31 “That Championship Season”, by Jason Miller 
Gingerbread Players will present plays for children, Mon. 
11 a.m. Aug. 12 — “Little Red Riding Hood and The 
Three Pigs”. For tickets and information call 862-2041. 
Programs subject to change without notice. 


CHADDS FORD — Brandywine River Museum, Exhibit 
of Maxfield Parrish: Master of Make-Believe. 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. every day. Guided tours are available by 
appointment. Tearoom now open. Admission $1.50 
adults; $.75 students; $.50 children and senior citizens. 


HATBORO -— The Blair Mill Inn Equity Dinner Theatre, 
204 Village Drive, Hatboro, Pa. producing “A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum” during the 
month of August. Thurs. thru Sat. dinners are from 6:30 
to 8:00 and curtaintime is 8:30. Sunday dinners are at 
5:30 and curtaintime is 7:30. The $12.50 price includes a 
full course Prime Rib dinner, the show, free valet parking, 
and all tax and gratuities. For reservations, call 674-3900. 
Group discounts, contact WA 7-7555. 


DOYLESTOWN - Moravian Pottery and Tile Works, 
Swamp Rd., (Rt. 313) north of Court St., Sun. noon to 5 
p.m., Wed. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Group 
rates. 


FIELD TRIP — Car Caravan leaving Silver Lake Outdoor 
Education Center 9:30 a.m. and returning at 4 p.m. Trip 
to visit the Covered Bridges of Bucks County, Pa. You 
need to bring a lunch a 
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If you are one to appreciate quality, we suggest you inspect this new 
brick front split level now nearing completion, Located on corner 1 
acre lot in Doylestown's newest group of Individually custom built 
homes. Contains center hall, 4 bedrooms, family room with fpl, den or 
Sth bedroom, two tile baths as well as powder room, separate laundry 
room and full basement. Huge 2 car garage. Ductod for air conditioning. 


Many other top quality features have gone into this fine home. Offered 
at only $68,900. 


Harpe & Sons 
114 N. Main Street E ALTOR S 


Doylestown, Pa. 348-3578 


> t ot r 
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A BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS HOUSE PLAN 


Contemporary living at its finest! The most convenient use of 1860 
square feet of beauty you'll find in a home with its own garden court 
(or atrium). Large storage near the 2-car garage, pantry room in kitchen 
area and central air conditioning are included in this 3 bedroom, 2 full 
bath home on almost 3 acres in Hilltown Township, Minutes from 
Route 309 — yet secluded. Just listed at $72,000. This one you should 


G. Robert Potts 


REAL ES TITE 
70 W. Oakland Ave. + Doylestown, Pa, 18901 
348-3536. 


P.S. This space cou tle i age home, Thinking of selling? Consult 
our eed hat ae services. We're ready to war for you 


5 ACRE EXECUTIVE ESTATE 

This largo 4 bedroom house is total stone with a slate roof, It is 
ily air-conditioned with an air filter for people with allergies, 
are all Anderson thermopane. In addition to the other basics 
would expect in most nice homes, this delightful ranch home 
has i 2 compartmented bathrooms (half carpeted dressing 
room witht vanity, the other half bath); large powder room, large 
wi Cedar closet; abundant closet space; cathedral ceiling in the 
room; floor to ceiling stone fireplace with bookcases; double 
Ing Oven, Garbage disposal, cherry cabinets in a very large 
Neh) three car garage; very large laundry room; family room started 
ment with beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and heat; large floored 

two section basement. Priced at $140,000. 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 


LUXURY. COUNTRY ESTATE on 10 acres. Secluded area. Spectacular 
feature of this elegant house is a vast entrance hall with a beautiful 
balustraded stairwell and balcony from which radiates 5 luxurious 
bedroom suites with baths. First floor has drawing room with french 
doors leading onto terrace, library, living room, dining room and family 
room all with fireplaces and finest detailing. A kitchen that a master 
chef would envy. Greenhouse. All for $235,000. 


parke | West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa 
associates, inc. EGE 
realtors ee?) eer 


YOUR BOUNTIFUL ACRE 


Over 65 bearing fruit and nut trees help make this a most unusual, and 
productive property — over an acre is enclosed with post-rail fencing. 
Located just three minutes east of Doylestown in a much wanted 
section of Buckingham Township this handsome Colonial home 
includes entrance hall, living room with fireplace, family room with 
fireplace, formal dining room, modern eat-in kitchen, powder room and 
laundry. Upstairs are master bedroom with bath plus three other 
bedrooms and a hall bath. Tiled floor basement features huge panelled 
recreation area with bar. Two car garage attached. Entire property in 
excellent condition. An exceptional home. Just listed for $67,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 
OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


PP. 


DOYLESTOWN BORO 


$265,000.00 
Prestige Properties 


Three colonial office buildings across from Bucks County Court House. 
45 parking spaces. Some expansion possible. See us for all pertinent 
details. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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Declare your independence, live graciously, 
and leave all your cares (including your health) 


to us... Che PineCRun Community 


for people of retirement age 


Just 312 perceptively planned “country-houses. 

The Pine Run Community has been planned after thoughtful 
research into what people of retirement age really want. 
Ground-floor, country-style units on spacious village greens. 


Four country-house models. (1) Roomy studio. (2) Over-sized 
one bedroom and bath. (3) One bedroom, 112 baths, and den. 
(4) Two bedrooms, two baths. All with wall-to-wall carpeting. 
All with GE kitchens. (Full-size frost-free refrigerator-freezer, 
self-cleaning oven, dishwasher, garbage disposal.) 


We're keeping the community small to assure expert services 
for your every need. 


When you're ailing, you're never alone. Our health care 
program assures the following, all included in your monthly 
rates. 

Physicians and nurses will be “on call” 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 


A modern, well equipped Health Care Center will provide 
skilled nursing and medical care. Physical therapy will also 
be available. For major medical requirements, the new Doyles- 
town Hospital is nearby. 


Our pharmacy will fill prescription drugs at no cost. 


Diningservice. Maid service. Complete home maintenance, 
indoors and out. 

We'll be prepared to serve you three meals a day. Delicious 
ones. Stouffer's will be in charge of the dining room. Or, if you 
wish, you can stock your own kitchen for meals you prefer to 
enjoy at home. 


A maid will come in weekly to clean, change beds and supply 
fresh linens. The maintenance department will wash windows, 
cut grass, shovel snow, take care of all maintenance. 


Have your own kind of fun. 

The Pine Run Village Center will be the hub of congenial 
activities. We're planning a library, greenhouse and cocktail 
lounge. Special programs, as well as films will be presented in 
the auditorium. Throughout the community will be facilities 
for wodworking, ceramics, painting and sculpture. 


There's great hunting and fishing nearby. Golf. And the towns 
of Bucks County to explore. Our bus will take you to them. 
Philadelphia is only an hour away by train. 


About the costs. 

Upon entering the community, a Payment in Trust will be paid, 
based on the size of your unit. From $19,500. It is proportion- 
ately refundable to you, upon leaving the community, or to 
your estate...through the first nine years of your occupancy. 


The Monthly Service Fee, from $425, covers facilities use, 
medical and non-medical services. 


Come see for yourself. 

Our furnished sample will be ready in July. For an invitation 
or more information, write or call: 

The Pine Run Community 

Ferry and Iron Hill Roads 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania 18090, 1-215-345-9410. 


The Pine Run Community welcomes people of all races and 
religions. 


Estimated occupancy, early 1976. But only an early reserva- 
tion can assure you that you'll be among our 312. 


‘The Pine“Run 
. Community / 


In Beautiful, Historic Bucks County 


SPONSORED BY THE PINE RUN TRUST, INC. 


